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¥ A HIGHLAND SHEPHERD. 


BY EDGAR FELLOES, WINNER OF THE COMPANION’S GRAND PRIZE 
FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 1899. 
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THREE OF THEM, 
All Size, Interchangeable 


) <4) Photograph Album. 


Any size picture on any 
page. Cleanest, Handiest 
and Best. No Pasting, In- 
terchangeable Leaves, lank 
Pages for Records. As one 
user says, ““The only really 
satisfactory album for ama- 
teur work. 

Size A for Pocket Kodak Pictures only. Size B 
for all size pictures from the Pocket Kodak to 4x5 size. 
Size C for all size pictures from the Pocket “Rodak 
to 8 x ro size. 

Size A holds 120 Pocket Kodak Pictures, Size B 480, 
Size C 960, Other size pictures in proportion, Guards, 
Guides, and full instructions. 

Price boxed: A, 40cts.; B, 80 cts.; C, $1.35, post-paid. 


CHAS. W. SEVER & CO., University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 


Christmas Hints 


LOVELINESS. 
An exceedingly interesting story of a pet 
dog rescued from vivisectionists. By Exiz- 
ABETH STUART PHELPS. With illustrations. 
Attractively bound, $1.00. 


THE OTHER FELLOW. 
By F.Hopxinson SmitTu. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Eleven capital stories, well illustrated 


SQUARE PEGS. 
“ Novel. By Mrs.A.D.T. WHITNEY, author 
‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. $1.50. 
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“A strong, pure and noble piece of fic- 
tion.”— The /ndependent. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, 

And Other Stories, 
A book of delightful New England stories by 
SARAH Orne JeweTr, author of ‘*The Coun- 
try of the Pointed Firs,"’ etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. 
Another delightful Thimblefinger book, by 
Joz. CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
Uncle Remus stories. Fully illustrated by 
E. Boyp SmitH. $2.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER’S 
CHRISTMAS, 
A charming book for girls, by SARAH Orne 
Jewett. With decorative cover and illus- 
trations. $1.00 


A JERSEY BOY IN THE 
REVOLUTION. 
By Everett T. TomLinson, author of “The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.” With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE BOYS OF SCROOBY. 
By Rutx HAtt, author of ‘In the Brave 
Days of Old.’ With a frontispiece illus- 
tration. 12mo, $1.50. 


Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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PROP. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 


Why go through life stammering 
when you can becured? They speak 
for themselves, do the testimonials 
contained in our free prospectus. 
Call or write. stablished 30 years. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


oer, individual instruction in all BUSINESS 
oui THAND studies, preparing 3 young people 
to earn yo own living; positions for pupils; experi- 
enced teachers ; special 3 months’ course; new pu -” 


admitted daily; visitors welcome; EVENING 8. 
SION, October to April; our record of 58 years aaa 





82,476 pupi % cacehe for itself; send for prospectus. 
i es Was a St., cor. "Beach, Boston. 











NEW JUVENILE BOOKS | 


100 rare China, Borneo, Deccan, ete. , 10c.; F 
A. Dresser ,Salem,Mass. 


STAM le Samoa loc. Est. 1881. E. 


New Bedford Textile School, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
with its new building specially designed and equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinery, and its efficient 
corps of instructors offers to young men and women 
thorough courses of instruction in the various pro- 
cesses of inanufacture and designing “ textiles. De- 
scriptive Catalogue sent free on request. 
c. P. BROOKS, ——— 1 Director. 











The Treasure Ship. 


A Story of Sir William Phipps, the Regi- 
cides, and the Inter-Charter Period in Mas- 
sachusetts. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





The Story of Magellan 
And the Discovery of the 
Philippines. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Illustrated. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 











“For children, parents, teachers, and all who are 
interested in the psychology of childhood.” 


The Book of Knight and Barbara. 


Illustrated. 





By Davip STARR JORDAN. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Half-Back. 


A Story of School, Football and Golf. By 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Hero of Marila. 


poner on the Mississippi and the Pacific. 
ROSSITER JOHNSON. Young Heroes of Our 
j hom Series. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 














| D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
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receiving, its 


pany see? 


favorite chair—get him one for 
new hall carpet for ever so long. 


in this line and when you see 





‘HRISTMAS 


Will soon be here with its gift-giving and 


your house prepared for such an occasion ? 
Are your carpets such as you care to have com- 
Wouldn’t a few handsome rugs 
scattered here and there add greatly to the beauty 
of your home, besides covering up worn spots in 
some of the carpets that you may not yet want to 
abandon? Besides one’s own need of these things 
remember that they make most useful and pleasing Christmas 
gifts. Husband would be delighted with a new rug before his 


in advance and get it for her mow before company comes. 
Come and see our carpets and rugs. 


making you a Christmas present. 


Joel Goldthwait & Company, 


169 WASHINGTON ST., near Cornhill, and Adams Sq. Subway Station, BOSTON. 


company, its callers, etc. Is 


Christmas. - Wife has wanted a 
Make her a Christmas present 


We keep everything good 
our prices you’ll think we are 
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1900 CALENDAR, 
“Colonial 


Dames, 
GIVEN AWAY. 


This exquisite calendar consists of four 

— pictures lithographed in several 

olors on fine bristol-board. Underneath 
om picture are three calendar months. 
These pictures represent the four original 
colonies,— Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, —and on the 
back of each is a condensed history of 
that colony. 

This beautiful work is copyrighted, 
and cannot be ——— at any store 
or elsewhere. To each of our ee 
desiring a copy, one will be mailed free 
on receipt of t ree shell trade-mark de- 
signs, cut from the front of cartons or 
wrappers enclosing bottles of Baker’s 
Extracts. These calendars are expen- 
sive.and the number is limited, so if you 
would be sure of getting one send at 
once. “First come, first served.” 











BAKER EXTRACT CO., Springfield, Mess. 
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Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


“Delicious and Healthful.” 


The leading special- 
ties are Fish Balls and 
Boneless Codfish Cake. 


a The Fish Balls are 
ae’ » prepared all ready to 
warm and serve. 





Only the very best fish are used and they are 
prepared by the cleanest and most modern 
methods known. 


_Gorton's Fish Cake is regular boneless cod- 
fish, and is absolutely without bones. 


It is sold in one-pound packages. 
Ask your grocer for ‘‘Gorton’s.’’ 
If he doesn’t have this 


brand, send us his name 
and we will see that you 
are supplied = 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Free Ask your grocer for one of our handsome 
* lithograp xt a? HEN REMINDERS. If 
he cannot supply send us his name on a 
postal card and we Will see that you get one. 














OLD HOMESTEAD 





with infinite care and cleanliness. 
rich and delicious. 











Old Homestead Mince Meat 


Made from fresh beef, choice fruits, pure spices, sugar, molasses, etc., and 
A Io-cent package makes two large pies, ° 
Try it next baking day. 


Sold by leading grocers throughout New England. 


The receipt by which Old Homestead Mince Meat is prepared made an old-time New 
England housekeeper famous — read the true story about it on the back of ev ery Old Home- 
stead Housekeeping Set— sent free. Send 4 cents for postage and packing. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Housekeeping Set 
FREE. 


THIsis not simply a picture, but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead, 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it, and you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock. spinning-wheel, etc. 
Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table ape and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made with 
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McPhail Piano Talk 


The Purchase of a High-Grade Piano 
is a Lifetime Investment, 


therefore, much care should be ex- 
ercised in the selection. 

Our claims to your consideration 
are these: 

Our pianos have been awarded 
fifty-seven gold and silver medals 
and diplomas. 

They are made of the best 
selected materials. 

We employ only skilled labor. 

We believe high-priced labor isthe 
cheapest because it is most efficient. 

Our factory and warerooms are 
combined. 

This means less expense. 

The saving is yours. 

Our pianos arc in over fifteen 
thousand homes in this vicinity. 

They are endorsed by Boston’s 
leading musicians. 

We have a record of sixty ~-ears for 
supplying honest pianos at*honest 
prices. 

Before buying. we should be glad 
if you would give us a call and 
verify these facts. 

We have hundreds of testimo- 
nials, such as: 

Mrs. MARTHA DANA SHEPARD, 
Concertist, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
usical Composer. 


Mr. CARL ZERRAHN, 
Musical Conductor, Boston, Mass. 


Write for catalogue or come and see us. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 


784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 























WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each coiiias Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital interest . 


every housewife, FREE t 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., - 


New York. Boston. eo 


































Burdett 
College 





Rindione-~ Shorthand. 


Largest in the V World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 
New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston, 
































THE KING O 
A story of the 


eS) er) ) 


By Jack Lond 


| 


ALT MASTERS is not a very large 
boy, but there is manliness in his 
make-up, and he himself, although he 

does not know a great deal that most boys 
know, knows much that other boys do not 
know. He has never seen a train of cars or 
an elevator in his life, and for that matter, he 
has never once looked upon a corn-field, a plow, 
a cow, or even a chicken. He has never had a 


on 


















“ STRAIGHT FOR THE SLED IN A DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE IT.”’ 


pair of shoes on his feet, or gone to a picnic or 
a party, or talked toa girl. But he has seen the 
sun at midnight, watched the ice-jams on one 
of the mightiest of rivers, and played beneath 
the northern lights, the one white child in thou- 
sands of square miles of frozen wilderness. 

Walt has walked all the fourteen years of 
his life in sun-tanned, moose-hide moccasins, 
and he can go to the Indian camps and “talk 
big’’ with the men, and trade calico and beads 
with them for their precious furs. He can 
make bread without baking-powder, yeast or 
hops, shoot a moose at three hundred yards, 
and drive the wild wolf-dogs fifty miles a day 
on the packed trail. 

Last of all, he has a good heart, and is not 
afraid of the darkness and loneliness, of man 
or beast or thing. His father is a good man, 
strong and brave, and Walt is growing up like 
him. 
Walt was born a thousand miles or so down 
the Yukon, in a trading-post below the Ram- 
parts. After his mother died, his father and 
he came on up the river, step by step, from 
camp to camp, till now they are settled down 
on the Mazy May Creek in the Klondike 
country. Last year they and several others 
had spent much toil and time on the Mazy 
May, and endured great hardships; the creek, 
in turn, was just beginning to show up its 
richness and to reward them for their heavy 
labor. But with the news of their discoveries, 
strange men began to come and go through the 
short days and long nights, and many unjust 
things they did to the men who had worked so 
long upon the creek. 

Si Hartman had gone away on a moose-hunt, 
to return and find new stakes driven and his 
claim jumped. George Lukens and his brother 
had lost their claims in a like manner, having 
delayed too long on the way to Dawson to 
record them. In short, it was an old story, and 
quite a number of the earnest, industrious 
prospectors had suffered similar losses. 

But Walt Masters’s father had recorded his 
claim at the start, so Walt had nothing to fear, 
now that his father had gone on a short trip up 
the White River prospecting for quartz. Walt 
was well able to stay by himself in the cabin, 
cook his three meals a day, and look after 
things. Not only did he look after his father’s 
claim, but he had agreed to keep an eye on the 
adjoining one of Loren Hall, who had started 
for Dawson to record it. : 

Loren Hall was an old man, and he had no 
dogs, so he had to travel very slowly. After 
he had been gone some time, word came up the 
river that he had broken through the ice at 
Rosebud Creek, and frozen his feet so badly 
that he would not be able to travel for a couple 


of weeks. Then Walt Masters received the | 


| news that old Loren was nearly all right again, 


and about to move on afoot for Dawson, as fast 
as a weakened man could. 

Walt was worried, however; the claim was 
liable to be jumped at any moment because of 
this delay, and a fresh stampede had started in 
on the Mazy May. He did not like the looks 
of the newcomers, and one day, when five of 
them came by with crack dog-teams and the 
lightest of camping outfits, he could see that 
they were prepared to make speed, and resolved 
to keep an eye on them. So he locked up the 
cabin and followed them, being at the same 
time careful to remain hidden. 

He had not watched them long before he was 
sure that they were professional stampeders, 
bent on jumping all the claims in sight. Walt 
crept along the snow at the rim of the creek 
and saw them change many stakes, destroy old 
ones, and set up new ones. 
| In the afternoon, with Walt always trailing 
| on their heels, they came back down the creek, 
| enarnessed their dogs, and went into camp 
| within two claims of his cabin. When he saw 
|them make preparations to cook, he hurried 
home to get something to eat himself, and then 
hurried back. He crept so close that he could 
| hear them talking quite plainly, and by pushing 
| the underbrush aside he could catch occasional 
| glimpses of them. They had finished eating 
| and were smoking around the fire. 
| “The creek is all right, boys,” a large, black- 
| bearded man, evidently the leader, said, “and 
| I think the best thing we can do is to pull out 
| to-night. ‘The dogs can follow the trail ; besides, 
| it’s going to be moonlight. What say you?” 

“But it’s going to be beastly cold,’’ objected 
one of the party. “It’s forty below zero now.” 

“An’ sure, can’t ye keep warm by jumpin’ 
off the sleds an’ runnin’ afther the dogs?” 
cried an Irishman. “An’ who wouldn’t? The 
creek as rich as a United States mint! 








money! An’ if ye don’t run, it’s mebbe you’ll 
not get the money at all, at all.’’ 

“That's it,’ said the leader. “If we can get 
to Dawson and record, we’re rich men; and 
there is no telling who’s been sneaking along 
in our tracks, watching us, and perhaps now off 
to give the alarm. The thing for us to do is to 
rest the dogs a bit, and then hit the trail as 
hard as we can. What do you say?” 





| Thirty-two,” the leader said, lifting his face 
|to the men. “Thirty-two isn’t recorded, and 
this is thirty-three. Come on; let’s take a 
| look at it. I saw somebody had been working 
on it when we came up this morning.” 

Three of the men went with him, leaving 
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almost throw him off. Then it 
curved into the creek, poising 
perilously on one runner. He 
was almost breathless with sus- 
pense, when it finally righted 
with a bound and sprang ahead 
again. The creek bank was high 
and he could not see, although 
he could hear the cries of the 
men and knew they were run- 
ning to cut him off. He did not 
dare to think what would happen 
if they caught him ; he only clung 
to the sled, his heart beating 
wildly, and watched the snow- 
rim of the bank above him. 

Suddenly, over this snow-rim 
came the flying body of the Lrish- 
man, who had leaped straight 
for the sled in a desperate 
attempt to capture it; but he 
was an instant too late. Striking 
on the very rear of it, he was 
thrown from his feet, backward, 
into the snow. . Yet, with the 
quickness of a cat, he had 
clutched the end of the sled with 
one hand, turned over, and was 
dragging behind on his breast, 
swearing at the boy and threaten- 
ing all kinds of terrible things if 
he did not stop the dogs; but 
Walt cracked him sharply across 
the knuckles with the butt of 
the dog-whip till he let go. 

It was eight miles from Walt’s 
claim to the Yukon—eight very 
crooked miles, for the creek 
wound back and forth like a 
snake, “tying knots in itself,” 
as George Lukens said. And 
because it was so crooked, the 
dogs could not get up their best speed, while 
the sled ground heavily on its side against the 
curves, now to the right, now to the left. 

Travellers who had come up and down the 
| Mazy May on foot, with packs on their backs, 
| had declined to go around all the bends, and 





one to remain in camp. Walt crept carefully | instead had made short cuts across the narrow 
after them till they came to Loren Hall’s shaft. | necks of creek bottom. Two of his pursuers 
One of the men went down and built a fire on | had gone back to harness the remaining dogs, 
the bottom to thaw out the frozen gravel, while | but the others took advantage of these short 
the others built another fire on the dump and | cuts, running on foot, and before he knew it 
melted water in a couple of gold-pans. ‘This | they had almost overtaken him. 


they poured into a piece of canvas stretched; ‘Halt!’ they cried after him. “Stop, or 


Faith, | 
it’s an ilegant chanst to be gettin’ a run fer yer | 


between two logs, used by Loren Hall in which 
to wash his gold. 

In a short time a couple of buckets of dirt 
were sent up by the man in the shaft, and Walt 
could see the others grouped anxiously about 
their leader as he proceeded to wash it. When 
this was finished, they stared at the broad 
streak of black sand and yellow gold-grains on 
the bottom of the pan, and one of them called 
excitedly for the man who had remained in 
camp to come. Loren Hail had struck it rich, 
and his claim was mot yet recorded. It was 
plain that they were going to jump it. 

Walt lay in the snow, thinking rapidly. He 
was only a boy, but in the face of the threat- 
ened injustice against old lame Loren Hall he 
felt that he must do something. He waited 
and watched, with his mind made up, till he 
saw the men begin to square up new stakes. 
Then he crawled away till out of hearing, and 
broke into a run for the camp of the stampeders. 
Walt’s father had taken their own dogs with 


impossible it was for him to undertake the 
dogs. 


experienced eye, the easiest running sled and 
started to harness up the stampeders’ dogs. 
‘There were three teams of six each, and from 


necessary it was to have a good head-dog, he 
strove to discover a leader amongst them; but 
he had little time in which to do it, for he could 
hear the voices of the returning men. By the 
time the team was in shape and everything 
ready, the claim-jumpers came into sight in an 
open place not more than a hundred yards 
| from the trail, which ran down the bed of the 





him prospecting, and the boy knew how | 
seventy miles to Dawson without the aid of | 


Gaining the camp, he picked out, with an | 


these he chose ten of the best. Realizing how | 


| we’ll shoot!’ 
| But Walt only yelled the harder at the dogs, 
|and dashed round the bend with a couple of 
revolver bullets singing after him. At the next 
bend they had drawn up closer still, and the 
| bullets struck uncomfortably near to him; but 
| at this point the Mazy May straightened out 
| and ran for half a mile as the crow flies. Here 
| the dogs stretched out in their long wolf-swing, 
jand the stampeders, quickly winded, slowed 
down and waited for their own sled to come up. 
Looking over his shoulder, Walt reasoned 
that they had not given up the chase for good, 
and that they would soon be after him again. 
So he wrapped the fur robe about him to shut 
| out the stinging air, and lay flat on the empty 
| sled, encouraging the dogs, as he well knew 
| how. 

At last, twisting abruptly between two river 
islands, he came upon the mighty Yukon 
sweeping grandly to the north. He could not 
see from bank to bank, and in the quick-falling 
twilight it loomed a great white sea of frozen 
stillness. ‘There was not a sound, save the 
breathing of the dogs, and the churn of the 
| steel-shod sled. 

No snow had fallen for several weeks, and 
the traffic had packed the main-river trail till it 
was hard and glassy as glare ice. Over this 
the sled flew along, and the dogs kept the trail 
fairly well, although Walt quickly discovered 
that he had made a mistake in choosing the 
leader. As they were driven in single file, 
without reins, he had to guide them by his 
| voice, and it was evident the head-dog had 
| never learned the meaning of “‘gee” and “haw.” 
| He hugged the inside of the curves too closely, 
| often forcing his comrades behind him into the 

soft snow, while several times he thus capsized 


Evidently the men had agreed with their | creek. They cried out to him, but he gave no | the sled. 


leader, for Walt Masters could hear nothing 


| heed, grabbing up one of their fur sleeping- 


There was no wind, but the speed at which 


but the rattle of the tin dishes which were | robes which lay loosely in the snow, and | he travelled created a bitter blast, and with the 


being washed. Peering out cautiously, he 
could see the leader studying a piece of paper. 


| leaping upon the sled. 
“Mush! Hi! Mush on!” he cried to the 


thermometer down to forty below, this bit 
through fur and flesh to the very bones. 


Walt knew what it was at a glance—a list of | animals, snapping the keen-lashed whip among | A ware that if he remained constantly upon the 


| all the unrecorded claims on Mazy May. Any 


man could get these lists by applying to the 
gold commissioner at Dawson. 


them. 
The dogs sprang against the yoke-straps, 
and the sled jerked under way so suddenly as to 


| sled he would freeze to death, and knowing 
| the practice of Arctic travellers, Walt shortened 
| up one of the lashing-thongs, and whenever he 
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felt chilled, seized hold of it, jumped off, and 
ran behind till warmth was restored. Then he 
would climb on and rest till the process had to 
be repeated. 

Looking back he could see the sled of his 
pursuers, drawn by eight dogs, rising and falling 
over the ice hummocks like a boat in a seaway. 
The Irishman and the black-bearded leader were 
with it, taking turns in running and riding. 

Night fell, and in the blackness of the first 
hour or so, Walt toiled desperately with his dogs. 
On account of the poor lead-dog, they were 
constantly floundering off the beaten track into 
the soft snow, and the sled was as often riding 
on its side or top as it was in the proper way. 
This work and strain tried his strength sorely. 
Had. he not been in such haste he could have 
avoided much of it, but he feared the stampeders 
would creep up in the darkness and overtake 
him. However, he could hear them occasionally 


yelling to their dogs, and knew from the sotunds |. 


that they were coming up very slowly. 

When the moon rose he was off Sixty Mile, 
and Dawson was only fifty miles away. He 
was almost exhausted, and breathed a sigh of 
relief as he climbed on the sled again. Looking 
back, he saw his enemies had crawled up within 
four hundred yards. At this space they remained, 
a black speck of motion on the white river-breast. 
Strive as they would, they could not shorten this 
distance, and strive as he would he could not 
increase it. 

He had now discovered the proper lead-dog, 
and he knew he could easily run away from 
them if he could only change the bad leader for 
the good one. But this was impossible, for a 
moment’s delay, at the speed they were running, 
would bring the men behind upon him. 

When he got off the mouth of Rosebud Creek, 
just as he was topping a rise, the ping of a bullet 
on the ice beside him, and the report of a gun, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


more slowly, as there was no sign of the chase 


And because of what Walt Masters did on this 


in the rear, and just as they pulled up at the| night, the men of the Yukon have become very 
gold commissioner’s office in Dawson, Walt, who | proud of him, and always speak of him now as 
the King of Mazy May. 


had kept his eyes open to the last, fell asleep. 








ORDELIAS -DOUGHNG 
= By Sophie: Swett 








“7“NORDILLY, who’s 

going to write the 
valedictory?” Grandma Doane’s -quavering, 
high-keyed voice floated down to Cordelia from 
the vine-shaded porch, as soon as she opened the 
garden gate. 

“Lauritta Trull. You didn’t think it was me, 
grandma ?”’ 

Cordelia was not -even grammatical. Her 
lapses mortified Arvilla; Arvilla was her sister, 
who taught English literature and French in the 
Spirea Female Seminary. 

Cordelia’s tone was light and gay ; she switched 
her skirts over the border pinks and almost tipped 
over the spider lily in its pot on the steps. 

“Eber Phillips is the class historian, and Lily 
Daggett is class poet,” she added, standing with 
one foot on the step, and with her young, flushed 
face upturned to Grandma Doane’s wrinkled, 
keen-eyed old one. 

Grandma Doane’s Boston rocking-chair swung 
vigorously, and her knitting-needles clicked 
sharply. 

“There’s never been one of our family gradu- 
ated at the academy before without speaking a 
piece and having their name in the paper,’ she 
said, huskily. “John was first in his class, and 
was the poet. The ministers on the platform 
shook hands with him when he got through 


told him that they were this time shooting at him | reading his piece. Arvilla was the valedictorian, 


with a rifle. And from 
then on, as he cleared the 
summit of each ice-jam, he 
stretched flat on the leaping 
sled till the rifle-shot from 
the rear warned him that 
he was safe till the next 
ice-jam. 

Now it is very hard to lie 
on a moving sled, jumping 
and plunging and yawing 
like a boat before the wind, 
and to shoot through the 
deceiving moonlight at an 
object four hundred yards 
away on another moving 
sled performing equally 
wild antics. So it is not to 
be wondered at that the 
black - bearded leader did 
not hit him. 

After several hours of 
this, during which, per- 
haps, a score of bullets had 
struck about him, their 
ammunition began to give 
out and their fire’slackened. 
They took greater care, and 
only whipped a shot at him at the most favorable 
opportunities. He was also beginning to leave 
them behind, the distance slowly increasing to 
six hundred yards. 

Lifting clear on the crest of a great jam off 
Indian River, Walt Masters met his first accident. 
A bullet sang past his ears, and struck the bad 
lead-dog. 

The poor brute plunged in a heap, with the 
rest of the team on top of him. 

Like a flash, Walt was by the leader. Cutting 
the traces with his hunting-knife, he dragged the 
dying animal to one side and straightened out the 
team. 

He glanced back. The other sled was coming 
up like an express-train. With half the dogs 
still over their traces, he cried, ““Mush on!’’ and 
leaped upon the sled just as the pursuing team 
dashed abreast of him. 

The Irishman was just preparing to spring for 
him,—they were so sure they had him that they 
did not shoot,—when Walt turned fiercely upon 
them with his whip. 

He struck at their faces, and men must save 
their faces with their hands. So there was no 
shooting just then. Before they could recover 
from the hot rain of blows, Walt reached out 
from his sled, catching their wheel-dog by the 
fore legs in midspring, and throwing him heavily. 
This brought the whole team into a snarl, cap- 
sizing the sled and tangling his enemies up 
beautifully. 

Away Walt flew, the runners of his sled fairly 
screaming as they bounded over the frozen 
surface. And what had seemed an accident, 
proved to be a blessing in disguise. The proper 
lead-dlog was now to the fore, and he stretched 
low to the trail and whined with joy as he jerked 
his comrades along. 

By the time he reached Ainslie’s Creek, 
seventeen miles from Dawson, Walt had left his 
pursuers, a tiny speck, far behind. At Monte 
Cristo Island he could no longer see them. And 
at Swede Creek, just as daylight was silvering 
the pines, he ran plump into the camp of old 
Loren Hall. 

Almost as quick as it takes to tell it, Loren had 
his sleeping-furs rolled up, and had joined Walt 
on the sled. They permitted the dogs to travel 








and she made folks laugh and ery. And after- 
ward ’twas printed in the paper. I sent three 
copies out West to your Uncle Amos’s folks. 
When your Cousin Ruthy Ellen graduated, she 
played two pieces and sung, and folks w bou- 
quets to her. And her name was in paper.” 

Cordelia, with averted face, played with a 
tendril of the hop-vine. 

“And my name will be only in the list of 
graduates,” she said, lightly. “But, grandma, it 
will be almost at the head of the list!’’ 

“Will it? Will it?’ said grandma, eagerly; 
and rocking and knitting came to a full stop. 

The girl turned a mischievous face; grandma’s 
ears were too dull to hear the thrill in her voice 
that told how near were her tears. 

“It begins with a D, you know, grandma; the 
list is arranged alphabetically !’’ 

She whisked off with a gleeful little laugh, and 
grandma groaned. 

“She’s the first one of our family that didn’t 
want to be somebody,” said grandma to herself, 
despairingly. “She hasn’t a mite of pride—not 


one mite. All she wants is to scrub up and do a | pai 


baking, and that’s all she ever will do!” 

Grandma’s murmur had reached Cordelia’s 
mother’s sharp ears, as she moved briskly about 
the kitchen, and had brought a vivid color to her 
high cheek-bones. 

“I don’t know as I expected that all my chil- 
dren would be as smart as John and Arvilla,” 
she said, with a touch of sharpness in her tone. 
Every one knew that Mrs. Orpha Doane was a 
very ambitious woman, whose heart was set upon 
her children’s success in life. ‘Cordelia is a good 
girl, if she isn’t as smart as some. And she has 
made over her old white muslin for a graduating 
dress so that it looks real stylish. It goes way 
ahead of anything that Miss Fillori could do.” 

“She might apprentice herself to Miss Fillori,” 
said grandma, sarcastically. Grandma did not 
think that dressmaking was good enough for any 
of “our folks.” Cordelia’s mother set her lips 
tightly together and stepped more heavily about ; 
silence was the only art she knew when it came 
to “getting along” with grandma. But a girl’s 
voice called gaily from the sitting-room—gaily, 
yet with a purposeful ring, as well: 


“T have thought of it, grandma. Sometimes I 





‘YOU HAVEN’T GOT SENSE 
ENOUGH, CORDILLY DOANE! ”’ 








believe I have itin me. But 
it takes real genius to be a 
dressmaker nowadays. Besides, Miss Fillori 
wouldn’t have me. She has her niece.” 

A moment after, the sitting-room door closed 
sharply and there was a rush up the back stairs. 
It did not interrupt grandma’s grumbling mono- 
logue about girls who had no proper pride and 
would turn out like Deborah Gilkey, who married 
the hired man. 

An hour after, Cordelia, prone upon her bed, 
raised a flushed and tear-stained face from the 
pillow at the sound of her mother’s voice. 

“Cordelia, I wish you’d come down and make 
a batch of your doughnuts. The Scutazy minister 
and his new wife are sure to stop on their way 
home from conference; and he sets so much by 
your doughnuts, because they are the only ones 
that he can eat. And the plum-cake is getting 
kind of dry.” 

Cordelia bathed her face and put on her 
long-sleeved apron mechanically. 

“If I do say it, there’s nobody that can make 
doughnuts like Cordelia,” her mother was saying 
when she entered the kitchen. “I don’t know 
how ’tis, but I can’t make them myself so they 
don’t soak the least mite of fat, no more ’n if 
they never had seen a frying-pan, and are most 
as light as sponge-cake. Seems as if cooking 
came by nature to some. Don’t you remember 
how the stated supply that 
stopped here said your 
doughnuts cured him of 
dyspepsia, Cordelia ?” 

There was scarcely any 
intention of praise in these 
remarks of Mrs. Doane, or 
of refutation of grandma’s 
aspersions. Culinary skill 
was not very highly re 
garded in Oronoco ; mothers 
were ambitious: to have 
their daughters acquire 
“accomplishments,” rather 
than housewifely _ skill. 
And this was especially 
true of the Doane family. 
Mrs. Doane was thinking 
of her prospective guests, 
and the pleasure of having 
something nice for supper, 
rather than of celebrating 
her youngest daughter’s 
ability as a cook. But 
grandma called out, shrilly : 

“She needn’t think it’s 
any feather in her cap! 
Anybody can make a good 
mess of fried cakes.” Of course anybody could! 
Cordelia felt only a little bitter scorn of her skill 
in doughnut-making as she brought out the 

-basket. 

“Delicious! I should like to have people who 
object to fried things taste these,” said the new 
wife of the Scutazy minister. 
keeping house, 1 should beg you to give me the 
recipe. O Miss Dodne, I wish you would send 
it to the K. City Hagle! My brother is one of 
the editors, and he is distracted with the Woman’s 
Page. A great deal is made of the culinary 
department, and people will send such unreliable 
recipes. Prizes have been offered for the best 
family menus, and one or two that have been 
sent in are published daily, accompanied by 
the recipes. Then follows an avalanche of 
correspondence and a great number of visitors, 
complaining that the recipes are unsatisfactory. 
The editors are very anxious to get recipes that 
have been tried and are really valuable, because 
the Woman’s Page, and especially the culinary 
department, is becoming quite a feature of the 
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“T should have a chance to get my name into 


the paper, shouldn’t I, gran ?” said Cordelia, 
mischievously. 
“Doughnuts! Cat’s foot!’ said grandma, who 


was no respecter of persons, even of the Seutazy 
minister’s new wife. 

“T think I will ask you to give me the recipe, 
at all events,’ said the minister’s wife, “since I 
hope to go to housekeeping next year.” 

Cordelia wrote out the recipe, accordingly, in 
her very best hand, on a sheet of the dainty 
French paper which she had used for the gradu- 
ation essay which had not been found worthy of 
a reading; and the minister’s wife made her 
husband put it carefully into his sermon-case. 

The next day Cordelia wrote out recipes of all 
the things that, as her mother said, she made 
better than anybody else, in a neat little book. 
But she had too much on her mind to think much 
about cooking, and she did not believe that the 
city editor could really want her recipe for 
doughnuts. 

It was but scanty comfort to wear the prettiest 
dress in the hall, even if one had cut and made it 
with one’s own hands, while one was oppressed 


“Tf 1 were only | began 
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by the mortifying consciousness that she was the 
firsts Doane to be graduated without a part 
and without prospects. Arvilla, when she was 
graduated, had already received her appointment 
to teach in the Spirea Seminary. John had 
passed his entrance examination to college with 
great triumph, and Cousin Ruthy Ellen had 
been offered a salary to sing in a K. City churc), 

Old Mrs. Keever, down on the shore road, 
had offered Cordelia two dollars and a half a 
week to keep house for her; that was her only 
opportunity! She said she didn’t know but she 
should accept the offer, although grandma wept 
that one of her posterity should think of being a 
“hired girl.’ 

Cordelia was not needed at home. She sai 
she could be contented enough if she were; she 
knew she wasn’t ambitious, like the others, bui 
she wasn’t going to just “hang on’”’—especial!, 
as they had been obliged to sell a wood-lot to get 
along, every year since their father died. It was 
not necessary to be smart in order to understand 
that before long there would not be any wood-lots 
to sell. 

Grandma wept, but said she didn’t expect that 
anybody could get the better of Cordelia’s chin— 
which was indeed a square and large-boned little 
member, betokening a strong will. One day 
grandma— who scorned culinary skill—slyly 
seized upon Cordelia’s recipe-book and carried it to 
her own room; and late into the night her lamp 
burned,—a wholly unprecedented thing, as was 
shown by the excitement of the birds in the old 
elm-tree just outside her window,—while she 
copied, copied, toilsomely, in her cramped, old- 
fashioned hand. 

One day, about a month after the academy 
exhibition, Cordelia received a letter from an 
associate editor of the K. City Eagle, thanking 
her for the recipe that she had sent them. 
“Cordelia’s Doughnuts” had been very highly 
praised, he wrote. A man had come in, a week 
after the recipe was printed, to say that his wife 
had lost it and he must have another copy of 
the paper. This woman had told so many of 
her friends and neighbors of the remarkable 
excellence of the recipe that the demands had 
almost forced them to print another edition of the 
paper that contained it! Would Miss Doane 
kindly favor him with any other recipes of equal 
reliability that she might have? 

Cordelia read the letter aloud to the family. 
Arvilla and John were at home, and Ruthy Ellen 
was visiting them. 

“The queer part is that I didn’t send the 
recipe!”’ she said, with a bewildered look. “I 
didn’t think that a doughnut recipe was worth 
the while. And I didn’t want grandma to be 
any more ashamed of me than she is. The 
Secutazy minister’s wife must have sent it. | 
shouldn’t think she would have called it ‘Cu: 
delia’s doughnuts |’ ”” 

Cordelia was blushing brilliantly ; she scarcely 
knew, herself, whether it was with pride or 
shame. 

“What should she have called it?” cried 
grandma, shrilly. “ Maybe you would have 
liked to have it printed out, ‘Miss Doane’s 
doughnuts!’ Your grandfather had a church 
named after him, and your great-uncle had a 
library! I aint going to have thename of Doane 
in the paper long o’ doughnuts! Land! Who 
can’t make a batch of doughnuts? Marilly 
Jepson, over to the Falls, has got a piece of poetry 
in the paper with her name printed out over it! 
And Jepsons never were anybody, since the world 
Yoo 

“The Eagle is weleome to my whole recipe- 
book, if it wants it. But I shouldn’t have 
sent them the doughnut recipe,’ said Cordelia. 
Grandma raised herself suddenly to her full 
height—it wasn’t much; she was but a tiny old 
woman—and her little black eyes snapped. 

“No, you-wouldn’t have! You haven’t got 
sense enough, Cordilly Doane!’’ she cried, in her 
thin, quavering old voice. 

Mrs. Doane, in the background, shook her 
head at Cordelia. One had to “get along’ dip- 
lomatically with grandma. 

Cordelia did send her recipe-book to the K. 
City Eagle the very next day, and with it the 
directions for making over an oid silk dress in a 
novel and effective way that she had discovered, 
and for making a window-seat, as she had made 
one for her room out of materials that no one 
would have thought of using. She said that 
those were things that she really did know how 
to do, and if that distracted editor, the minister’s 
wife’s brother, could find a use for them in his 
Woman’s Page, he was quite welcome. 

A week or two later she packed her trunk and 
set out, in Jeremy Pine’s farm wagon, sitting on 
her trunk because Jeremy calculated the seat 
might slump in with two on it, to keep house for 
old Mrs. Keever, on the shore road. Grandma 
wept again at the spectacle, but she said she 
“expected Cordilly was just what the Lord 
meant her to be when He gave her that chin.” 

Jeremy Pine stopped at the post-office, on the 
way, and brought a letter out to Cordelia. She 
finished reading it for the third time, and pinched 
herself, to be certain that she was Cordelia 
Doane, just as Jeremy turned into the shore road. 
Then she astonished her driver by jumping out 
and asking him to tell old Mrs. Keever that she 
must hire Martha Jellison if she didn’t hear 
from her within three days, and to store her 
trunk in his barn until she sent for it. Then she 
ran as fast as she could to the railroad station and 
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jumped upon the K. City train just as the engine 
shrieked. . 

In the cars she read the letter over again. It 
was from the same editor who had thanked her 
for “Cordelia’s doughnuts.” He now asked her 
to call at his office. The Hagle was seeking an 
editor for its Woman’s Page. Her domestic 
abilities, and also her capacity for writing 
descriptions in terse and simple English,—think 
how one could crow over grandma with that!— 
together with what his sister had told him of her, 
led him to think that she might acceptably fill 
the position ! 

Cordelia went and saw and conquered —of 
course, since she was just the right person for the 
place, and the editor was a man of discrimination. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART ONE. 


T happened between twelve and one o’clock, 
| in the very hottest heart of a fierce July day, 
under a hard, dazzling blue such as seldom 
overarches Irish soil. Low on the horizon to 
seaward a thunderous haze made a narrow murky 
band, but there was not a breath stirring to lift 
or shift it, and the country lay scorching, unsol- 
aced by the shadow of a cloud. 

Mrs. Dan Muleahy, querulous and unforebod- 
ing, had lately remarked that a body might as 
well be putting her head under a smoothing-iron 
as running out across the field, which she was 
obliged to do every now and then on account of 
her drying clothes; and her husband, with some 
of his fellow-laborers in Henderson’s timber- 
yard, had left off work for the dinner-hour. 
They ate their meal in a ruinous 
old shed on a slip of waste ground 
between the yard wall and the 
shore of the estuary. Just then it 
was dead low water, all black and 
green with mud and slimy weed, 
whence the strong sun seemed to 
be extracting a quintessence of 
malodors to season their repast. 
However, to set against this draw- 
back, the shed gave them a shel- 
tering roof, and for seats several 
handy crates and cases. 

On one of these young Dinny 
Loughlin was sitting with his head 
in his hands. He had suffered 
from a raging tooth all through 
the sultry morning’s loading and 
unloading and heaving and haul- 
ing, which would presently begin 
again. His small bundle of bread 
and cheese lay untouched beside him, and his 
chief wish was to be let alone. 

It was therefore an unlucky moment for Dan 
Mulcahy to conceive the idea that it would bea 
humorous thing to empty the dregs of his porter- 
mug down the back of Dinny’s neck. But so it 
chanced, and signifying his intention by panto- 
mime to his tittering comrades, he approached 
the unsuspecting Dinny from behind on comic 
tiptoe. 

At the feel of the cold, sticky trickle, Dinny 
sprang up with a furious start and hurled after 
Dan, who was retreating with exaggerated 
gestures of terror amid applausive guffaws, the 
first thing that came to hand. This happened to 
be a thick bit of red-rusted old iron, and it hit its 
mark on the side of the head above the right ear. 

Dan stood still for an instant, and then sat 
down on a neighboring crate. 

“Sure, you needn’t have gone for to do that!” 
he said, in a grumbling, remonstrant sort of way. 

But immediately afterward he dropped all of a 
heap on the ground, and never spoke or stirred 
again. 

Dinny Loughlin said hardly more, while all 
the rest were raging at him and telling him that 
he had destroyed the man. The only observa- 
tions he made were: “Sure, how could he be 
kilt?”’ and “Sure, how could I be after killin’ 
him?” He did not ever think of denying any 
seriously hostile intent; the notion of one seemed 
too impossible. 

Dan had been his best friend, and was to have 
become his brother-in-law, for Dinny, although 
yet scarcely twenty, had been engaged “‘this great 
while” to Dan’s sister Norah. But it proved 
unlucky for him that the summer assizes came 
on at Waterstrand almost directly, before the 
eye-witnesses had time to take at all a dispas- 
sionate view of the affair. . 

Big, good-natured Dan, with his cheerful love 
of Jarking and practical jokes, had been a univer- 
tna th "srite, whereas Dinny, graver and less 
& & was not so well liked as to have excusers 
resdy made. Then Dan’s widow, left desolate 
with three or four young children, and his old 
mother, who upon hearing the bad news had a 
“stroke” which she might not get over, were 
objects to drive pity in and out. Everybody 
formed the worst opinion of Dan’s slayer and 
thereupon sought the reasons, ransacking their 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“There’s one very queer thing about it,” said 
Cordelia, in the bosom of her family, when the 
chorus of congratulation had begun to wear a 
little thin. “I stopped at Scutazy to thank the 
minister’s wife, and she said she didn’t send 
the recipe! She meant to, but she forgot it. 
She has been ill with a fever, and it was one of 
the things that worried her in her delirium, that 
she hadn’t sent that recipe. But she must have 
sent it and then forgotten it!’’ 

A grim little chuckle came from grandma’s 
corner, but no one observed it. Grandma was 
always making queer noises in her throat. 

“I always told you ’twas better to have your 
name in the paper *long o’ doughnuts than not to 
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have it there at all,”’ she said, unblushingly. 
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the Dans 


memories for reminiscences of other “‘words’’ 
between Dinny and Dan, which were easily 
found, as Dinny was hot-tempered. 

All this could not fail to have its effect upon 
his trial, the upshot of which was that the 
judge, a stern-mooded man, sent Dinny to penal 
servitude for five years, and that only one of his 
neighbors considered him to have got more than 
his deserts, and refrained from saying something 
equivalent to, “The divil mend him.” 

The exception was of no importance, being a 
person whose circumstances did not permit her 
to take any action upon her dissent, unless, 
indeed, we count as such her abstinence from 
saying, ““The divil mend him.” She could not 
even apprise him of her sentiments. Fap, as 








“HE APPROACHED THE UNSUSPECTING 
” 


luck would have it, Norah Mulcahy fellg% just 
before the assizes, and 
was in bed while they 
were going on, and 

* many a day after. 
Perhaps her fever 
was prolonged by fret- 
ting at the impossi- 
bility of conveying a 


she knew that if she 
tried to send him a 
message through the 
people about her, she 
would be charged with 
having “no nature in 
her at all, for wanting 
te have anything to 
say to the villain 
who was after doing 
murder on her poor 
brother ;”’ a very in- 
tolerable accusation. Moreover, her request 
would certainly be refused. 

So Dinny, likewise in captivity, wondered and 
hoped and despaired during the few weeks 
which passed before he was carried off to the 
convict prison away on Spike Island out of reach. 
Undoubtedly he—or was it Dan? betwixt them 
be it—had done a piece of work with much 
thoroughness on that glowing July noon in the 
shed beside the sea-deserted shore. 


DINNY. 


The world was about a quarter of a century 
older when another Dan Mulcahy, whose parents 
had died while he was but a small gossoon, and 
who, having married Rose Feeney of Bantragh, 
had lost her some twelve months back, came to 
work on the new railway line at Rosnalough. 
With him he brought his four children and his 
aunt, Norah Mulcahy, who had charge of them 
now ; and the party had scarcely been lodged for 
a round of the clock in their iron workman’s hut, 
when all their neighbors along the row were 
declaring to goodness that “‘the poor woman was 


word to Dinny. Well | 


| promiscuously wherever children ought not to 


| go. 
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that “the crathur had never done anythin’ agin 
man or mortal so far as she could tell. Dacint 
and paceable he always lived ever since he come 
to the place, and a good sup of water, 
bedad, had run down-hill betweenwhiles, 
aye, had it so.” 

“Then what for do yous be callin’ the 


well be argufying with the water running wild 
there in the lough, when the wind has it all 
ruffled the wrong way. Outrageous they are 
for stravading.”’ 
Their roving pro- 
pensity, indeed, in the 
eyes of the half-dozen 





matrons inhabiting poor man crazy ?”? Norah Mulcahy asked 
the settlement at one day, when this statement was made 
Rosnalough, was the _ in the course of conversation. 

gravest feature in “Sure, what else would you have us 


to be callin’ him? WNe’er a raisonable 
body’d ever ha’ took up wid the notion of 
livin’ that-a-way. And supposin’ he was 
in his sinses at the beginnin’, ’twould very 
soon drive him deminted. Cracked and 
fall upon the place as crazy he is right enough, whether or no.” 
soon as Dan and Hughey and Moggy had fairly| “Crazy twice over you might say he was, 
departed upon their rambles. But hollow is the | ma’am,’”’ Mrs. Lonergan put in rather resentfully, 
peace in a woman’s house, and little it behooves | as if they had been charged with slandering. 
her to be rid of the hunters of her hens and “And he’s livin’ there this great while?” said 
tormentors of her goat, if her mind is all the Norah, dropping the question of his sanity. 
while distracted with wondering into what; “A matter of twinty year it must be anyway,” 
deadly perils her Pat and Johnny are following | said Corney Flynn. “”’I'was before Felix 
“them three young imps of the mischief, and bad | Sheehan died, that I know, for I mind him tellin’ 
manners to them!’ me somebody was after takin’ th’ ould house up 
Rosnalough is a district which affords an | above one mornin’, and I buildin’ me turf-stack. 
exceedingly wide field for apprehensions of this; And Felix’s son John, that wasn’t the size of 
kind. The long, winding lough, with its steep | anythin’ at all, bawlin’ woeful at his father’s 
shores and deep waters, is in itself a source of | buryin’, look at the big six-fut fellow he’s 
many anxious hours to mothers of creatures who | grown to now!” 
paddle as disobediently as ducklings at far| “The madman himself,” said Mrs. Lonergan, 
greater risks. But round about it there is an! who was a little resentful still, “had no great 
unlimited choice of dangers. age on him the time he come here first. But he 
Vast green hills spread out treacherous, slip- | looked to be a quare ould gathered-up crathur 
pery grass slopes and climb up to craggy peaks | when last I seen 
and swoop down in stark precipices, over which | him, and _ that’s 
eagles have been seen to hover, and where even | one while ago.” 
the sure-footed, black-faced sheep sometimes | “Sure, nobody 
come to grief. Headlong streams and cataracts | gets a sight of him 
rush and plunge, and sunless ravines wind away | in a month of Sun- 
goodness knows whither, while all these lie in a | days,” said Mrs. 
setting, so to speak, of wild, mountainy bog-land, | Daly. ‘Even the 
where “half a dozen children, or half a hundred, Colleys’ boy he 
for that matter, might go to loss as easily as the | gives thruppence «<= 
white head blown off a thistle.” | a week to for 
This alarming region, however, it was the | bringin’ himafew 
pleasure of the young Muleahys to explore, and | odd things of a 
what to their neighbors seemed the serious part Saturday niver, 
of it, they evidently preferred to do so in com-| you may say, sets 
pany. They loved to lure away with them less | eyeson him. Pat 
adventurous Pats and Kattys, who if left alone | just laves th’ ould 
would never have strayed far beyond the tether basket sittin’ ina 
of the little goat; and the parents of these 


their misconduct. At 
first sight one might 
have thought differ- 
ently, so profound a 
calm would seem to 





“ DACINT AND PACEABLE HE 
ALWAYS LIVED.” 








““1'LL AX HIM WHAT IT Is.” 


hollow of the bank where the bog-road turns 
misguided gossoons and colleens found that to | off from the river, and he finds the money ready 
remonstrate with the tempters was rather worse | under a stone, but sorra a bit of himself does be 
than vain. | in it,—so Maggie Colley was tellin’ me,—as long 
| Other means, therefore, were sought whereby | as Pat’s there, anyway.” 

to counteract the evil influence, and amongst! ‘“‘It’s inside in the house he’s mostly keepin’,’’ 
| them the expedient of painting in lurid and | said Corney Flynn, “barrin’ when he’s a job to 
murky hues the unchancy objects, natural and | be at in his bit of field. Small blame to him to 
| supernatural, in which Rosnalough, it appeared, | be a thrifle asthray in his mind, considherin’ 
abounded. In those fine summer days many that it’s the only thing about him gets a chance 
strange stories were related to audiences more or | of takin’ a jaunt at all. He might as well be 
less round-eyed and awe-stricken about the | shut up in Galway jail.’’ 

uncanny things very apt to be met by “bold; “I won’er what made him take up wid the 
children who went streeling off with themselves | notion of livin’ that lonesome?” said Mrs. Daly. 
nobody could tell where, when they were bid to| ‘“Throuble, belike,” said Norah Mulcahy. 
not.” | “Well, now, woman alive, isn’t it the quare 

At any moment, it was said, the waters of the | plan for gittin’ quit of that to go box himself up 
lough might disclose the hideous writhing of a/| along wid it, as if it was somethim’ he wint in 
Piast, that huge amphibious serpent; on every | dread of havin’ stolen off him?” 
hillside you might encounter in one of his various “I dunno but it might ha’ been the best thing 
monstrous shapes the hobgoblin Phooka, horri-| he could do,’ said Norah. “It’s wearyful the 
ble to behold; a keening banshee haunted all | other people are sometimes. And the foolishness 
shadowy places, and a big black bull, with fiery | they do be talkin’ is surprisin’. It would disgust 
eyes in the head of him as big as the saucers on | a body to be listenin’ to them. 1 used to think 
Mrs. Flynn’s or Mrs. Dowling’s dresser, roamed | in me mind that if they knew the shows they 
were makin’ of themselves 
they’d be apt to hold their 
tongues for a long while, and 
then say nothin’, as the sayin’ 
is. But twinty years is a 
great len’th of time to be that 
way.”’ 

“What’s the ould being’s 
name?’ inquired Mrs. Dow- 
ling, who was also strange to 
Rosnalough. 

“The never a know I know, 
ma’am,” replied Joanna Me- 





But none of these formidable neighbors, ) 
although they did daunt some faint-hearted 
excursionists, had anything like the deterrent- 
effect of the person called the Crazy Farmer. 
No doubt this was because of his being founded 
on fact. 

Several of the people who talked warningly 
about the Crazy Farmer had actually seen him, 
in the distance, at any rate, no great while 
ago; all of them knew where he lived, up in 
the glen by Drimesk River; and more convine- | 
ing still, old Martin the shepherd, passing there 
the other day, had noticed him “Janding” his Queen. “Like enough we 
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“ BEDAD 
WILL 
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to be pitied with them.” But before many days | 
had passed they learned to reserve commisera- 
tion for themselves, and bestowed little except | 
criticism upon the newcomers. 
The criticism was altogether adverse, and 
mainly well-merited, for the unruliness of the 
young Mulecahys could not be denied. Nor, in 
the opinion of out- 
siders, did their guar- 
dians take properly 
| vigorous measures for 
its repression. Their 
great-aunt, in fact, 
openly admitted that 
Dan and Hughey and 
Moggy were “more 
than she could con- 
tend with by any 
manner of means.” 
Roseen, the baby, 
was still liable to flop 
down so frequently 
when walking abroad 











“STRANGE STORIES WERE RELATED.” 


potatoes, and reported them to be a grand crop. heard the time he came first,” 
Somehow it seemed difficult to disbelieve in the | she continued, by way of excusing her ignorance, 
existence of anybody so credibly employed, and | “but it’s clane out of me mind; and I should 
on the strength of it the children accepted him, | suppose they could tell wherever he pays his bit 
terrors and all, with a faith which they did not | of rint. But the Crazy Farmer’s the name he 
as a rule put in the Piast and the Phooka. goes by wid us ever since Tim Egan called it to 
Portentous in aspect and ferocious of dispo-| him for stickin’ himself down where there’s 
sition was, they were assured, the Crazy | ne’er a sow! livin’ for miles around, and not so 
Farmer. A great white beard twice the | much as a road next or nigh.” 
length of your arm and thick enough to! “I'll ax him what it is, if you like,” quoth 
smother you, and a habit of blindfolding | young Dan Mulcahy, thrusting up his shaggy, 
people with it and dragging them off to | black head beside his great-aunt so suddenly 
duck in the nearest bog-hole, were salient | that she nearly toppled off her chair into Mrs. 
points in the character sketches of him | Dowling’s fire, by which this discussion was 
produced for their benefit. And they | taking place. 
inspired all except the most foolhardy| ‘Saints and patience, is it there you are, you 
with a wish to keep out of his way. bould child, out of your bed at this hour?” she 
When no children were within hearing, | said. 
however, the Crazy Farmer would be| For the summer sun was far down below the 
represented in a somewhat different light. | dark-purple hills, and the splendor-winged but- 
The occupants of the railway men’s | terfly clouds of the west had faded into spectral 
huts, being only temporary sojourners at | white moths. 
Rosnalough, really knew very little about | “Run off to your bed this instiant,” she or- 





that she could easily be captured and pacified | him; but the dwellers in a small cabin-cluster a 
with a sugared crust or a tin canister to thump | bit farther down the shore of the lake were long- 
with a spoon. “But as for hindering those other | established there and better informed. And 
young miscreants of going anywhere’they took | the oldest inhabitant among them, one Joanna 
in their heads, och, ma’am dear, you might as | McQueen, declared, ungainsaid by her gossips, 








dered, “or just wait till your poor father comes 
home and finds you up!” 

But Dan anticipated that event with complete 
unconcern, being well aware how his father was 
wont to toil hugely all day, and overtime if 
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possible, and return caring for nothing save food | him the quare, ugly names yous do be callin’ 
and sleep. So he sauntered off without any | him down here, the way he’ll come ragin’ mad 
intention of obeying, and presently he stuck his | and wreck the place on yous! Bedad, will I 
head in at the door again to add, ‘And I’ll tell | so!” And then again he vanished. 














N the Nebraska prairie that morning a/| sell direct from the field. The Randalls had 
() dust-storm was raging, and the fine | tided over the winter easily. But another sum- 
atoms filled the air and formed piles like | mer of drought! Agnes never dared to brood on 
drifted snow. Outdoors one felt the sharp sting | the consequences. 

of the particles driven hard against cheeks and| Baby Paul was ready for breakfast and was 
eyelids, while in spite of closed mouth, he could | crowing delightedly in his high chair, unmindful 
feel the grit of sand between his teeth. of dust-storms, when a rattle came at the back 
Unpleasant as the storm was, it hid a prospect | door, which was locked to prevent its being 

no more pleasing. Not a trace of green, no| opened by gusts of wind. 





vestige of last year’s crop, not even the grim “You can’t open that door. John!” called 
stalks of weeds stood where once had been fertile | Agnes at the crack. 
fields. In the previous year an early spring|“‘Go round to the 
had been checked by a killing frost, which was | front,” and John Ran- 
followed closely by the dreaded hot winds, and | dall soon came through 
drought had cut off all vegetation. ‘The winter | the little sitting-room 
had brought only dry storms, and now another | with milk-pails. He 
spring was far advanced with no rain. Still, | set them down impa- 
whether from habit or from the instinctive belief | tiently and wiped the 
of man that the Lord provideth seed-time and | dust out of his eyes. 
harvest, the dusty fields were being prepared and | ‘I say bother a country 
the scarce grain sown. where a man must bring 
In one of the farmhouses Agnes Randall was | the milk in through the 
preparing breakfast, with much care to avoid | parlor to keep the fur- 
stirring up anew the dust that penetrated every | niture from being blown 
unseen crevice, and covered everything within | out through the win- 
doors as well as without. 1t lay an inch deep on | dows!” 
the window-sills, and so overlay the carpet that| “It doesn’t always 
no pattern was discernible. Every dish in the} blow from that direc- 
cupboard and every cooking utensil required | tion,’’ returned his wife, 
wiping before it could be used, and when baby | pleasantly. ‘‘ That’s 
eried and Agnes lifted him from his crib, she| what | told the new 
laughed mirthlessly at the poor, little, dirty face,| minister yesterday, 
and the clean spot on the pillow where his head; when I let him in 
had rested. through the back door, 
That laugh bore a certain bitterness once | where | was scrubbing. 
wholly foreign to Agnes Randall’s nature; in| Poor man! he asked 
those days on the prairies, few indeed were they | if these storms were 
who “sang when all alone” under the awful | of frequent occurrence, 
mockery of a smiling sun wheeling week after | and if the people around 
week above a thirsty land. It had been so/| here were not an espe- 
short a time since the Randalls had esteemed | cially ungodly class, 
themselves affluent! John’s inheritance, which | adding something about 
would have hardly purchased land “at home,” | the visitation of Divine 
was ample to buy and stock the Western farm, | Providence in such 
and build a comfortable home when he brought | close connection that I 
his wife from Ohio eight years previous. suppose he thinks we 
Agnes had not wholly escaped the home-| are being directly pun- 
sickness that all women undergo upon coming | ished in this way—although I don’t see how he 
first to the treeless prairies of the new West. | reads the Scripture, where it says He ‘sendeth 
The distances seemed great, the houses small and | rain on the just and on the unjust.’ ”’ 
scattering ; she missed the daily intercourse with | John was responsive in looks to her pleasant 
congenial neighbors and the interchange of books | air, yet the breakfast passed in silence, save for 
and magazines; and she felt that she should | Paul’s baby chatter. Calamity does not make 
never grow used to attending church ina dusty | garrulous grumblers of those who are naturally 
little schoolhouse, listening to a discourse by a | cheerful, but it silences the lips wont to speak 
callow student, or by an old-time “‘local’’ who | only hopeful words. 
had “homesteaded” in the neighborhood. The| “I shall be away to-day, perhaps all day, may 
remembrance of the cool shade of the forest and | be not. Anyway, you might wrap me up a bit of 
the playful babbling of brooks gave her absolute | lunch, Agnes,’’ said John, rising from the table 
pain. If Agnes did not say so,—and she was so | with a side glance at his wife, and yet not 
wise a girl that she did not,—sometimes, at first, | meeting her surprised gaze. 
she could not but wish that John had been con-| “Going out! And for all day in this storm! 
tent to start in a smaller way at home. Why in the world, John?” 
But after the coming of their first-born, so| “I suppose,’’ said John, slowly, while he put on 
soon to fill one of the first graves in the new | his coat, “I may as well tell you that the whole 








ought to let them go if they are caught stealing 
our cattle—in case they come from Ohio.” 
“Now, John,” Agnes cried, almost merrily, 
“they are a bad lot East, of course, but they 
didn’t keep it from raining, you know! And 


the cattle aren’t much good to us now, any- | 


way.”’ 
“Well, the young fellow will hang for them, 
all the same, Agnes,”’ said John, and stopped 


short at her horrified look, to add hastily, ‘Oh, | 


perhaps there won’t be any hanging, but you had 
best not waste sympathy on a cattle-thief, little 
woman. I must go now. Everything is all 
right at the barn for the day,”’ and with a hasty 
kiss for baby and mother, John was gone. 

By afternoon the wind had veered about, but 
still blew furiously. After dinner, while little 
Paul piled his blocks on the floor, Agnes sewed, 
fashioning a dainty dress for baby out of one of 
her own, so fascinated by her occupation that 
she had forgotten all worries, and was smiling to 
herself, when she started at hearing a sharp rap 
on the kitchen door. 

“Papa!” cried Paul, gleefully, starting up 
from his blocks. 

“No, sweet, not papa yet, Ithink. Some of the 





‘HE WAS OF LEARNED ANCESTRY * * * ON BOTH SIDES OF THE HOUSE.”’ 


neighbors, more likely,’ said mamma, stepping 
to the door. She opened it narrowly, and with- 
out waiting to see who was there, said, “Come 
in quickly, please; how it does blow!” 

“Thank you,’ answered a strange voice as 
the figure stepped in. “I beg your pardon, 
madam, for intruding, but I fear I have lost my 
way, and if you can tell me where I am, and 
direct me to the nearest railway station, I shall 
be very grateful.’ 

The owner of the voice might have been either 
African or Indian from outward appearances, 


but Agnes, well used to the mask of dust, | 


thought only of the peculiar manner of speaking. 
“Like home,” she thought, and with the thought 
came the remembrance of the hunted cattle-thief 
from Ohio. 

But there was no nervousness in Agnes 
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| unconsciously she exclaimed, “How could you? 
| Why did you do it?” 
The youth started ; a hunted look came into the 
brown eyes, and they nervously sought the door. 
“You needn’t be frightened,” she continued. 
“I’m not the sheriff. and couldn’t harm you if | 
| Wished to; but the men are all hunting you, and 
I couldn’t help knowing you as soon as you 
came in.” 

“And yet you were so kind!” exclaimed the 
boy, impulsively. “O madam, I didn’t do it! 
| At least, I had no thought of stealing the cattle, 
| though I did drive them away, but I am not such 
| a baby as to think there is any use in my saying 
| SO. No one would believe that even a tender. 
| foot could be made quite such a fool of.’’ 

“Sit down,” said Agnes, gently. “We are 
hardly far enough West to talk of tenderfeet, and 
I do believe you, though your story does sound 
contradictory. Tell me just how it was, and 
how you came to be out West at all.” 

And so it.came about that while her husband 
and his neighbors scoured the country for the 
young desperado, Agnes Randall sat by her fire- 
side and listened to the story of his luckless 
venture into the West. He was of learned 
ancestry—doctors, ministers, college professors— 
on both sides of the 
house for generations, 
and all fine classica) 
students. His father, 
a clergyman, had died 
young, and it had been 
his mother’s constant 
care and sole ambition 
that the son should 
become a clergyman. 
She had large means, 
and could give him 
every advantage, but 
the poor boy simply 
could not acquire a 
classical and literary 
education. 

Apart from a marked 
mechanical ability, he 
was even stupid. His 
devotion to his mother 
had kept him in the 
line she marked out 
until he graduated, with 
great difficulty, from 
the high school. When 
she insisted that he 
should take a classical 
course at the university, 
the poor, sensitive fel- 
low, knowing that the 
faewlty would expect 
him to sustain the repu- 
tation of his fathers, 
ran away West, simply 
because he could not 
endure to lower their 
| hame where it was now so honored. 
| On his journey, the boy fell in with a cattle 

man, who apparently liked him, and finally in- 
| vited him to come up to his ranch and stay with 
him awhile. Having keen curiosity to see a 
ranch, the boy had readily accepted, and this 
had been his introduction to the shanty on the 
Loup. 

There he was puzzled to find that his friend 
and three partners had no cattle at their place, 
| but they told him this was a result of the 
| drought. They said that they had sold off their 
“stuff,’’ and were now buying and shipping such 
“bunches”’ as were for sale. They never took 
| him away on their “business” trips, but were 
careful that he should learn the lay of the country 
in the vicinity. And three days before this day 
| of dust, his “friend,’”’ returning from an expedi- 





cemetery, Agnes had felt 
that no spot far removed 
from the tiny mound would 
ever seem quite like home 
toher. Thus it is that our 
sorrows no less than our 
pleasures bind our hearts 
to our surroundings. And 
time wrought advantageous 
changes in the district; 
neighbors were nearer, rail- 
roads more convenient, and 
growing prosperity is an 
excellent antidote for home- 
sickness. So Agnes had 
grown happy and satisfied. 
She at last agreed with all 
loyal Westerners that the 
people back home were 
mostly fossils, that their 
agriculture was crude, that 
progress is of the West 
only; and finally, that 
nothing whatever could 
induce her to go back. 
The birth of her baby 
boy, nearly two years be- 
fore this day of the dust- 


‘* THEY'RE ON TO US.’ 





country are out hunting 
cattle-thieves. Brown just 
now came over to let me 
know. Cattle were driven 
off Bailey’s ranch two days 
ago, and taken down into 
the Loup, where the gang 
had a shanty. They say 
it’s a young fellow who ran 
them off the ranch and got 
them down to the Loup, 
but he got warning some- 
how from the gang, and he 
left the cattle, and is hiding | 
somewhere about. He can’t 
possibly get away, though, 
as all the railroad station 
agents in the country are 
warned.” 

“Where did you say he 
was from?” asked Agnes. 

“Brown said he was 
from Ohio, and just a 
schoolboy.” 

“From Ohio, John! And 
why don’t they let him 
go, now they’ve got the 
cattle?’”? In some way, 


Randall’s voice when she answered: “ There | tion, had told him that they had driven a bunch 
is no train on our line before evening. You| of cattle as far as Bailey’s ranch, where the 
had better sit down and rest a while.” And | beasts had tired out, and having no cattle of his 
her pity growing as she noted his exhaustion, | own, Bailey had kindly allowed them to yard 
she added, “If you care to wash I will get you | there. 

a little lunch.” The partners were all obliged to go out in an 

“Thank you,” said the stranger, gratefully. | opposite direction to see another bunch they 
“If I might wash the dust out of my eyes it | had heard of, and they asked the boy to drive 
would be a great relief, but please don’t let me | down those which were at Bailey’s. They told 
trouble you.” |him to start them out that very night, after 

“Not a bit of trouble. We people out West | giving them the day’s rest, and told him not to 
are used to storm-driven strangers,” and Agnes | disturb the Baileys, as all had been arranged 
arranged water and towels, and proceeded to| with them. And in the innocence of his heart, 
put a hearty lunch upon the table. ‘Thief or} desiring to be of use, the boy had ridden to 
not,’’ she thought, “the is tired and hungry—and | Bailey’s and easily brought the cattle to the 
from home,”’ her heart added. Loup shanty. 

The boy, who was rather tall and slender, sat| Then, rushing in, elated over his success, he 
down at the table, still protesting against the | had found the shanty empty, and on the board 
trouble he was making. Now a sleepy wail | tablea hastily pencilled scrawl in the hand of his 
arose from little Paul, and Agnes went calmly | friend: ‘““They’re on to us. Leave Bailey’s 
away to rock her baby to sleep, leaving her solid | cattle and skip, or they’ll string you up for a 
teaspoons to the mercy of the cattle-thief. Paul | thief.’’ 
took a long time to settle down to dreamland, Understanding his danger at last, he had 
and when she returned to the young stranger, he | rushed out, and wandered about ever since. 
had finished his lunch and fallen asleep, too, his Agnes is a shrewd woman, if a gentle one, and 
head resting on the window-sill. she knew the boy was telling the truth. “And 

Agnes’s step, as she came into the room, dis- | now,” she said, in her impetuous way, when he 
turbed him. | had finished, “‘you must go home. Think how 








storm, rounded out the happiness which Agnes | the old feeling for home had returned to Agnes 


felt had been perhaps too complete, since disaster | of late months, and she now felt a strong 
Not that the Randalls | sympathy for the young criminal—who was a | 
had as yet suffered for lack of necessaries. | mere schoolboy, and, moreover, from her native | 


had so closely followed. 


John Randall would not allow one year’s raising | state! 
wholly to disappear before he saw another crop| ‘Oh, I dare say, Agnes, you’d let him go!” 


“T beg your pardon!’ he exclaimed, springing 
up. “1 must have dropped asleep, and I thought 
I was at home in the garden. It was so real!” 
he said, with a pathetic, boyish manner. “I 
really can smell the flowers yet.” 

“Oh, it is my carnation,” cried Agnes, “there 


| your mother must have suffered !’’ 
| “But how?” asked the boy, weakly. weboate 
is really no chance, for if the men are all hu ,yZ 
|me, won’t the men at the railroad station be 
warned ?” 
Agnes answered, positively, “You are going 





ready. 


said her husband, impatiently. ‘We should not 


With cribs for storage and some money in| only let the Eastern men fix our laws for ship- 





on the window beside you! It does smell like| home! There must be a way.” 


home,” and then the look in the boy’s honest | She walked backward and forward across the 


hand, it had never been necessary for him to | ping, and set the prices for our crops, but we | brown eyes appealed to her so forcibly that | room, thinking hard. It was not pity for this 
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poy and his mother alone that moved Agnes. 
The thought of her husband, her own boy’s 
father, having any part in the capture of this 
innoéent boy, struck a new terror to her heart. 
She had little hope that his story would obtain 
credence from the angry settlers. His escape 
seemed to promise the only way out of the 
difficulty. But how could he escape? Agnes 
stopped suddenly before a door opening on a 
flight of stairs that led to the attic room above. 
Far back under the attic eaves stood a small 
hair-covered trunk, which some unknown person 
in Ohio had sent to her during the previous 
winter, that she might distribute the contents 
among the destitute of the region of drought. 
And when she and John opened the box, they 
had to laugh at the absurdity of the charitable 
offering, for the hairtrunk contained a long, 


plack cloak, in circular style, trimmed profusely | hearts so they won’t want to hang him; but if | wife’s deed of mercy. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


window to feel if the rain still fell. There had | be certain to convict him, and a boy of his age} 


been silence between them for a time when John | might as well be hung as to be sent to ‘pen.’ 
spoke: “Agnes?” It’s where he’ll end up.” 
“Yes, John.” “John,” said Agnes, giving him a gentle 
“Do you know I cannot help thinking of that | shake, “I tell you the boy from Ohio is on his 
poor fellow they caught to-day—such a boy! I| way back to his mother, and you can go over to 
don’t understand why we should have been in | Craig to-morrow and tell them they haven’t the 
such a desperate strait to get him—cattle all right man.” 
| right, too. We have grown so hard! I, forone,| ‘Are you crazy, Agnes?” said John, solemnly. | 
didn’t deserve it should rain—out hounding a| “Or are we both asleep ?”’ 
| poor schoolboy all day! Agnes, if I could just; And then she hurriedly told the whole story. 
| know that that boy was free again, I could rest; When she had finished, her husband’s voice 
happy.” | sounded a trifle husky as he said: “Between 


Agnes put out her hand and stroked his hair. 
“IT knew you would feel that way when you came 
to yourself, John, and the boy is safe.’ 

“It’s like you, Agnes, to say so, but you can’t | 
| tell. Maybe the rain will soften the men’s 





having a farm that the Lord lets it rain on and 
a wife like you, Agnes, I am the happiest man 
in Nebraska.” 

And even unto this day John Randall connects 
in his secret mind the saving rain with his 
He thinks himself grow- 


with crape, a dress, crape-trimmed, a crape scarf, | he’s turned over to the law, the grand jury will | ing superstitious. 


black thread gloves, a widow’s bonnet with 
voluminous erape veil, and other like articles— 
all evidently the discarded wardrobe of some very 
tall, slight widow, who had either departed this 
life, or ventured once more upon matrimony. 
The ridiculousness of the affair appealed to 
Agnes now again, and she had to smile as she 
opened the trunk, and took out the lugubrious 
contents. 


“Peor John!” said Agnes to herself. ‘‘And he | 


paid the freight, too.’’ 

When she went down-stairs a few minutes 
later, the boy from Ohio drew hope from her 
cheerful countenance. 

About twenty minutes before train-time that 
evening, the station agent at the small village, a 
mile from the Randall farm, was surprised to see 
a tall, gaunt-looking woman, in deep mourning, 
enter the office. There was no one else in, and 
she asked for a ticket to Sioux City. The agent 
eyed her curiously; he thought he knew every 
one in the adjoining country. ‘Who in the 
world!” he said to himself, as she went back to a 
seat in the corner of the waiting-room, sitting up 
stiffly on the edge of the seat, and grasping her 
reticule with both jersey-covered hands, in the 
fashion of elderly people unused to travelling. 
But the light was dim, and the veil covered her 
_ face effectually. The agent’s attention was taken 
up a minute later by a number of 
men who had dropped in on their way 
back from the unsuccessful hunt. 
The sounding-board just then called 
the agent. 

“Hello!” said he, as he took the 
message. ‘This is what will interest 
you fellows. It’s from Craig. ‘Got 
our man, will have the hanging at 
ten to-morrow.’ ”’ Noone noticed the 
black-robed figure in the corner start ; 
all were too eager for the news of the 
capture. 

As the whistle of the coming train 
cut off speculation, all the men went 
out to the platform, and some ex- 
changed remarks with the brakeman 
who assisted the old lady to mount 
the steps. Within another minute 
the train was on its way. 

“Any of you fellows know who 





‘THREADN 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell 





She took possession of them as they | 

came in, dewy and fresh-cut, from the | 

florist’s. It was one of her whims, and Marcia’s | 

| whims were generally humored. And on her 
wedding-day, too! 

“I never was married before in my life, you 

know!” she cried, her sweet face pink and! 
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wistfully. “I don’t want to remember there’s 
smoke and misery and dinginess then.” 
The smilax made a fresh, dainty little curtain | 
of green. The roses made sweet spots round the | 
little room. Marcia arranged them with skilled 
fingers, “‘to make them all show.’’ She massed 
the coarser, Jess expensive flowers here and there 
luxuriously. Altogether, she made a beauti- | 
ful place to be married in of the little back | 
parlor, and she shut out Threadneedle Street. 

Then she closed the door softly and went 
up-stairs. There were yet several hours 
before Dick would come, and the minister, 
and the little company of friends who loved 
her. Marcia would have only those who 
loved her come. That was another whim. 

U p-stairs on her bed was spread her wedding 
dress. It was filmy and white, and made in 
the simple way Dick liked. It had not cost 
much, but it was very satisfactory to the girl 
whose slender brown fingers had made it. 
She stooped over now and kissed the upper- 
most folds of it. “I wish I had a mother to 
help me put it.on,’’ Marcia thought. “I wish | 
—I wish there was a mother!’ Her eyes | 
blurred with tears, and the little heap of 
filminess on the bed grew indistinct to them. 

There was still a father—she remembered 
him with a quick gush of tenderness. She 
was glad she was going to stay—she and 
Dick—to keep the little home for him. 

Another whim seized Marcia an hour or 
two later. It was to go down into the little 
back parlor in her wedding dress and wait, | 
alone. She said to herself she would like to | 
wait for Dick that way. 

She put on the dress with its simple furbish- 
ings and stole down quietly by herself. But | 


| 


that woman was?” asked the agent, as they | laughing. “When you're going to be married | on the threshold of the little beflowered room she | 


went back into the office. 

“No,” answered one, indifferently. ‘‘Wonder 
where they nabbed the chap, anyway ?”’ he con- 
tinued, more interested in the absorbing topic of 
the day than in the strange traveller. 


Agnes had supper ready and waiting on the 
table, when John came home. 

“Well, John! back?” she exclaimed cheerily, 
and then a little guiltily, “How did your hunt 
come out ?”’ 

“Well, our men didn’t find him,’’ answered her 
husband, “but we’ve just had a message over 
from Craig that they have him there.’ 

“What!” cried Agnes. ‘They can’t—’ and 
then checked herself. 

“They’ll decide what shall be done with him 
to-morrow,” said John, attributing her excitement 
to her horror of mob law, and thinking it just as 
well she shouldn’t know the entire message. 

To Agnes that night sleep came slowly. She 
had not foreseen the complication of mistaken 
identity in the capture of another person. Of 
course, the second boy must be saved. She felt 
sure that little mercy would be meted out to 
him, but John had said that he would not be 
molested before the morrow, when her fugitive 
would be well out of the way of pursuit. 

Something aroused her during the night, and 
she awakened to find her husband sitting up in 
bed, apparently listening. He arose presently, 


and crossing the room to the window, threw it | 
“Thank God!” she heard him ejaculate | 


open. 
fervently. 


“Agnes,” he called softly, “Agnes, do you | 


know, little woman, that it is raining?” 

She was at his side in an instant, and together 
they leaned out at the window, laughing, as they 
caught the drops in their hands, like two happy 
children. The wind had completely subsided, 
and the rain fell with scarcely a patter, reaching 
the earth silently, like a prodigal stealing quietly 
back to his father’s house. 

“Come, Agnes,” said her husband at last, “you 


for the first time in your life, you like to see to | 
| things all yourself. And that boy Dick—it’s the | 
| first time he was ever married, too—likes the 

| way I arrange flowers. And I like Dick!” 

| ‘There were two important things to be taken | 
| into consideration in getting that little parlor | 
ready in which to be married. ‘There was) 
Threadneedle Street, and there was the economy 

Marcia had had to use in getting the flowers. A 

few flowers would not fill even a tiny parlor. 

“IT must keep out Threadneedle Street and I | 
must make the rosebuds go round—those are the 
two important things,” Marcia said, gaily. “If | 
it wasn’t for wanting the light and air—but we | 
do want the light and air! So I will screen the | 
Threadneedle window with smilax; I can spare | 
that. That will keep out the sights; the sounds 
must come in, | suppose. The whole lot of | 
Threadneedle babies will be sure to ery, I know!” | 

Marcia groaned gently. Threadneedle Street 
had been the thorn in her flesh for ten years, 
| ever since there had been a Threadneedle Street. | 

It had sprung up around a great many-windowed 
building that all day long belched forth smoke, 
| and at six o’clock sent forth a steady stream of 
| tired humanity. All the rest of Threadneedle 
| Street, save the great building pricked full of 
| windows, was made up of dingy little homes and 
| dingy babies and mothers, who sat beside dingy 
windows and seemed to be threading needles all 
day long. Marcia said its name was the only 
becoming thing about Threadneedle Street. 

The little back parlor which Marcia was 
| smartening with wedding roses looked down on 
Threadneedle Street; it was not a far look, 
| either. Only a strip of back yard and a low 
| board fence came in between. It was very hard 
to get rid of Threadneedle Street. 

The factory bell tolled in at the windows | 
'dolorously. The factory smoke blew in when 

the wind was east, and the wind seemed always 
east in Threadneedle Street. The babies’ cries | 
drifted in, in pitiful little waves of misery. Even 
the mothers who threaded needles over their | 





stopped with an exclamation of amazement. 
She had been so sure she had shut out Thread- 
needle Street; but here it had crept in, in spite 
of her! She stood looking, unobserved. 

Ann Mary had left the parlor door open, and 
across the tiny strip of hall, the front door,—it 
was Ann Mary’s weakness to leave doors open, | 
—and a little stream from Threadneedle Street 
had filtered in. Three dingy children, scarce 
bigger than the Threadneedle babies who cried 
all day, stood in the centre of the room in hushed 
awe. They had wandered away from home and 
accepted the invitation of Ann Mary’s open) 
doors. They were looking at the flowers with | 
their fingers clasped in rapt approval. It was | 
the smallest baby, the boy, who was speaking. 

“Tt’s heaven, aint it, Megsie?’’ he quavered. 

“Wot yer givin’ us, Jimpsie-b’y! Naw, 
‘taint heaven; but say, le’s play ’tis!’’ Megsie 
cried, in a shrill whisper. “Comeon! Play we 
can stay ten minutes, then the cop’s comin’. 
Le’s go roun’ smellin’ de flowers fust.”’ 

They crept softly round from cluster to cluster. 
Their grave little faces were full of awe. They 
stepped on little dingy, bare toes. The smaller 
of the two girls drew a long sigh and began to 
speak, but Megsie interrupted quickly : 

“Hist! Whusper, will yer, Katie!’ And 
Katie ““whuspered”’ softly: “It’s nice in heaven, 
aint it, Megsie?’’ 

“Sure,”’ whispered back Megsie. 

The tiny boy snatched a flower from one of 
the tables, and Megsie saw him. Her small 
dark face was red with wrath. 

“Wot yer doin’, Jimpsie-b’y? Gimme back 
dat flower; yer t’ink we're t’iefs, hey? Swipin’ 


a flower out o’ heaven, ah-h!”’ 


“I want it fer Patsie, Megsie!’’ sobbed the 
tiny boy. “Dey puts flowers on dead babies. 
Mudder said so.” 

Megsie weakened. ‘The little dead baby at 
home was dear to her. If he could have a flower 
on him, just one, as Jimpsie-b’y said! But the 
firm little lips clinched tightly and Megsie laid 


will get cold standing here.” But even after they | endless stitching, stitching, scolded in at the little the crumpled little rose back on the table. 
| back-parlor window, Marcia said. 
| ‘If I could only keep it out on my-wedding- | 


had lain down, neither could sleep for the glad- 
hess, and several times John went again to the 


“We’se aint no t’iefs!’’ she muttered. 
“Dey’d let us have one in heaven, ter put on | 


| same toward it again. 
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a little dead baby,’”’ Katie persisted, stoutly. 
“An’ mudder cried dis mawnin’, she did, ’cause 
she didn’t have no flower fer Patsie. Yer 
mighter let Jimpsie-b’y kept it, Megsie.”’ 

“T want a flower fer Patsie!”’ wailed the tiny 
boy, regardless of caution. Megsie’s lips trembled. 

“Say, we’se aint no t’iefs!"’ she cried, sternly. 
“Patsie’s my brudder, too, an’ I—I t’ought a 
heap o’ Patsie. Didn’t I lug him roun’ all day, 
hey? Didn’t my arms ache turrible? Didn't 
he lay his little head dere—right dere ?”’ 

Megsie laid a little tremulous hand on one 
shoulder and faced them proudly. She could 
almost feel the warmth of the little head there 
still. They both gazed soberly at the spot her 
fingers indicated. 

“Didn’t it lay dere, say? You’se don’t know 
how it felt, naw! But it was turrible warm 
an’ soft, Patsie’s head were. Don't! know? 
Didn’t I feel it dere all day long?” 

Her firm little voice began to break. 
whisked one ragged sleeve across her eyes. 

“I—I tought a heap of Patsie,” she sobbed, 
“but I aint no t’ief, naw. Come on, we’se got 
to scoot; ten minutes is up. I don’t feel like 
playin’ heaven no longer, nohow.”’ 

Suddenly the tiny boy clutched her sleeve and 
pointed a dingy hand. “Say, dere’s a angel! 
Look, Megsie, look !”’ he cried. “Standin’ dere in 
de door, wid white wings on! Wot’d I tell yer? 
Didn’t | say "twas heaven, Megsie?’’ 

“Hist, will yer?’ demanded Megsie, sternly. 


She 


ARCIA arranged the flowers herself. | day—just on my wedding-day!” she thought, “Dat aint no angel!’’ but her eyes regarded 


Marcia’s filmy white figure wonderingly. She 
edged away unconsciously, as it came toward 


them. It held out its white arms to them. 
“Come,”’ Marcia whispered, “tell me about 
Patsie.”’ 


“He’s dead,” the tiny boy said, undismayed. 
*They’se goin’ to take him off in a box same as 
dey took fadder. Mudder said a angel would 
take him outer de box an’ carry him up de stairs. 
Say, are you de angel?” His voice sank into an 
awed undertone. 

Marcia’s eyes brimmed with tears. She was 
gathering up a great mass of bright flowers. 
They were mostly roses. 

“Here,” she cried, softly, “take them to Patsie! 
Put them in his hands and all over his little body. 
Lay this pure white bud against his face.”’ 

She heaped them into the small, outstretched 
hands, and gently pushed the three children 
toward the door. 

“We can spare them, Dick and I,’ she said. 
“Patsie needs them most, Patsie and ‘mudder.’ 
Wait, Megsie shall have this bright one to put in 
her little warm neck where Patsie’s head used 
to snuggle. Now you must run away.” 

She watched them scurry away under their 


| burden of flowers back to Threadneedle Street. 


Then she turned back to the dismantled parlor. 
It was nearly time now for Dick to come. 

“But he will never know, to-day,”’ she said, 
going about the room to put together the poor 
little remnants of flowers. “Dick will never see 
the flowers to-day; he will just see me. And 
when I tell him, he will be glad. It was Patsie 
who needed them most.’’ 

It seemed strange to her—she had tried so hard 
to keep out Threadneedle Street on her wedding- 
day. But now a little bond of sympathy—little 
dead Patsie—united her to the terrible little street 
of dingy homes. She would never feel just the 
Even the factory bell 
and the factory smoke and the crying Thread- 
needle babies would never be the same. In the 
new life coming to Marcia, she knew Thread- 
needle Street would have its part. 

She went across the room and drew aside the 
screen of smilax leaves. 

The minister came, and Dick, and the friends 
who loved Marcia, and the new life began. 


+o, 


Always Interesting. 


** I’M sure you must feel better for her call, my 
dear,’’ said one sister to another, who had 
not quite recovered from an illness, and 

was yet in a depressed and nervous state. “Mrs. 

Robbins. is such a brisk, cheery little woman; 

she always brightens people up.”’ 

‘Does she ?” asked the convalescent, languidly. 
“She only tired me out.’’ 

“Why,” cried the other, in surprise, “she 
didn’t stay long, and you seemed to be laughing 
all the time she was here!’’ 

“She’s so vivacious one has to laugh to be 
polite,’ was the only reply, as the speaker settled 
back with a sigh of relief among her sofa pillows. 

Next day she had another caller, Mrs. Wynn, 
who stayed more than an hour. “You poor 
thing!’ said her sister, sympathetically, return- 
ing after seeing the visitor to the door. “She 
ought to have known better than to stay so long! 
And what in the world were you talking about 
all that time? Armenian massacres the first 
time I came in and the famine in India the 
second. What other nice, enlivening subjects 
did she introduce? Shipwrecks and railroad 
accidents? She’s the most tactless creature!’ 

The invalid smiled brightly. “No, I don’t 
think there were any more tragedies; and she 
told me some deliciously funny stories about her 
children; and the rest was chiefly books and 
pictures, with a little digression about the new 
sleeves and cutting over old ones. That’s what 
makes her so refreshing; she talks of anything 
that’s really of interest, from politics to petticoats! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


You never can guess what will come up next, |of leading others to her own lofty window, 
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blinded by the glare of the afternoon sun after | laid upon it; it is opened reverentially; it js 


except that whatever it is it will be a subject 
she has really something to say about, or she 
wouldn’t mention it at all. She never talks just 
to talk. I’ve been so taken out of myself I feel 
like a new creature.’’ 

“Well,” complained the astonished sister, 
“there’s no telling what some people will like 
and what they won’t.”’ 

But a wide outlook over this great, picturesque, 
varied world of ours is what a great many people | 
would like. The most cheering companion is | 
one who has this outlook, and has also the art | 





HAVE been asked to write an account of the | 


domestic life of the South African Boer. If 

the term “Boer’’ be used to signify, as it 
sometimes is, the entire population of South 
Africa which is descended from the early Dutch 
settlers of two or three hundred years ago, and 
of the French Huguenots, who, driven from their 
native land in the seventeenth century, landed 


in South Africa and mingled their blood with | 


that of the earlier settlers, the task would not 
be an easier one than to write a description of 
the domestic life of the whole American people. | 
For the Africanders, as the Dutch-French- | 
Huguenot descendants now call themselves, are 
not at the present day less complex and many- 
graded than the Americans themselves. In our 
cities and towns they form a large proportion of 
our most cultured and brilliant citizens, whose 
domestic life differs not at all from that of other 
cultured South Africans, English, French or 
Germans in descent. Many of our most brilliant 
lawyers and able politicians and professional 
men are of this race; and year by year the names 
both of men and women of this race increasingly 
fill our lists of successful university students. 


Who the Real Boer is. 


If, however, the term ‘Boer’ be taken, as it 
should be, to signify only that portion of the race 
who have remained farmers (the word ‘‘Boer’’ 
literally means a farmer), and who, in the outlying 
districts of the Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
State, Natal and the Transvaal, have preserved 
unchanged the language, manners and ideas of 
their forefathers of the seventeenth century, then 
the task is far more easy. For this wonderful 
and virile folk—driven into the wilds of Africa 
a couple of centuries ago—are not merely dom- 
inated in their domestic and in their public life 
by old ideals and methods, but a strange 
uniformity exists everywhere. 

Whether we find the primitive Boer on the 


wide grass plains of the Transvaal and Free | 
| approaches nearer, the practised eye perceives 


State, the Karroo plains of central and western 
Cape Colony, or the bush lands nearer the 





in appearance, ideas, and above all, in habits and | 


the arrangement of his domestic life, a complete 
and unique conformity exists. 

The typical South African Boer lives on his 
own land, a farm, covering a stretch of country, 
it may be six, twelve, eighteen or more miles in 
length. On the spot where his homestead now 
stands, it may be that a few generations ago his 
grandfather or great-grandfather, on his first 
journey into the wilds in search of a new home, 
drew up his great ox-wagon beside some slowly 
oozing fountain, or on the banks of some stream 
with inexhaustible poois, which had never yet 
been visited by the fvot of white man, and 
determined here to fix his home. He called the 
place perhaps “Jackals’ Fountain,’ from the 


number of jackals which came down to drink or | 


watch for prey the first night; “Wilde Kats 


Draai,” from the wildeat which they killed the | 


tiger-leopard killed in the ravine beyond the | 
fountain; and there, after a longer or shorter | 
struggle with wild beasts or poisoned-arrow- | 
shooting bushmen, he built his house and kraals, 
and settled himself and his descendants. 

Here, as the years passed, and leopard, lion | 
and wild dog became exterminated, and the wild | 


bucks on whose flesh in early days he lived | 


became more rare, he raised his little square or 
oblong house of rough stones or unburnt bricks ; 
behind his house, surrounded by walls of rough | 
stone or high-piled branches of the mimosa thorn, | 
he built his kraals (or enclosures for the stock to | 
sleep in at night), which were always placed very 
close to the house, that they might be more easily 
protected from wild beasts and savages. 

By and by he generally built a dam, larger or 
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from which they can look down as spectators 
| upon the little things, the great things, the 
| low things and the high things that are making 
daily the history of our race. To rise mentally 
to such an outlook is to the spirit what escape 
from a narrow, stuffy room to exercise in the 
‘open air is to the body. We all need it; it 
strengthens us, betters us, cheers us, gives us a 
due sense of proportion in human affairs, and 
makes life interesting. There may be monotony 
in our own little doings, but the doings of the 
| world are never monotonous, and never dull. 
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smaller, as the case might be, for 
catching the rain-water, which 
in rainy seasons floods the plains, 
or which might be fed by his 
fountain, if strong enough. Here 
his stock came to drink at evening; and if the 
supply of water were large enough, he often 
enclosed a smal] patch of land below the dam 
with a stone wall, planted a few fig- and peach- 
trees and made a small garden. 
| Behind the house was built a large brick oven, 
often whitewashed on the out- 
| side, where the goodwife (who in 
| earlier days had had to content 
| herself with a hollowed-out ant- 
| heap as an oven) might bake her 
| bread. Behind the house was 
raised a large wagon-house, open 
on the side from which least rain 
| came, where the great ox-wagon 
and cart, if there were one, might 
stand sheltered from sun and 
| rain; and then the typical Boer 
homestead, as we know it, and 
as it exists to the present day, 
was complete. 

As sons and daughters grew 
up and married, additional rooms 
were often built on for them to 
the old farmhouse, or small 
houses were built near, or at a 
few miles’ distance on the same 
farm, where at some other foun- 
tain the stock was watered. But 
in each case the new homestead 
repeated the features of the old. 

If one travel across some great 
African plain to-day, the hoofs 
of one’s horse sinking step by 
step deep into the red sand, or 
crunching the gravel on some 
rocky ridge, far off across the 
plain one may mark some distant 
flat-topped table mountains rising 
up against the sky on the hori- 
zon; but for the rest, a vast, 
silent, undulating plain, broken, 
it may be, by small hillocks, or 
“kopjes,”’ of ironstones, stretches 
about one everywhere. After 
-travelling five or six miles farther, 
one may discern, at the foot of some distant 
kopje, a small white or dark speck; as one 








As one approaches nearer along the sandy 
wagon-track, slowly all the details of the place 
become clear—the house, the dam, almost or 
quite dry, if it be the end of a long, thirsty | 
season ; the little patch of dark green contrasting 
with the miles of red-brown veld about it, the 
wagon-house and the great, dark square patches, 
which are the kraals. 
air, making objects distinctly visible at a long 
distance, that one may ride on for an hour before 
the road, which has led straight as an arrow 
across the plain, takes a little turn, and the 
farmhouse is reached. 

If it be the middle of a hot summer’s afternoon, 
a great stillness will reign about the place; not a 





soul will be seen stirring; the doors and the 


a few hens may be scratching about in the red 


shadow of the wagon-house, and come toward 
| you silently, with their heads down. If a colored 
| servant should appear from the back of the 
| house, or a little face peep out from behind the 
| oven, it will be well to call to them to call off 
| the dogs, for the African Boer dog is a peculiar 
species of mastiff, with a touch of the bull, 
celebrated for his silent savageness. 

After the dogs have been called off, the servant 
or child will go into the house to rouse the master 
of the house, who, with the rest of the family, is 
| still taking his afternoon siesta, made necessary 
to all by the intense warmth of summer and by 
the early rising, which is the invariable rule on 
an African farm. Presently the upper half of 
the front door opens, and then the lower, and the 
master of the house appears, his eyes a little 





the coul darkness of the house. 

He will step down from the low, raised stone | 
platform before the door, and come to meet you— | 
a tall, powerful man of over six feet in height, 
large-boned and massive, with large hands and 
feet, a long brown beard and keen, steady, some- 
what deep-set eyes. He will extend his hand to 
you with the greatest courtesy, inquire your 
name, and whether you do not wish to off-saddle, 
and will call a servant to take your horse. 


} 


carried wherever he wanders ; it is consulted not 
merely as a moral, but also as a material, guide. 
The pages are solemnly opened and the finger 


| brought down upon a passage, which is spelled 
| out, and recovery or death of a child, and even 


such matters as the whereabouts of lost cattle, are 
believed to be indicated by its contents; as Enoch 
Arden’s wife believed, when she brought he; 
finger down on the passage about the palm-tree, 
that it indicated Enoch’s death. 

After we have been seated for a few moments 


When you have entered the house with him, | 
you will find yourself in a square room, large as | the other members of the family will troop in, 
compared with the whole size of the house. The one by one, and shake hands and seat themselves 
floor is generally earth—soil forming the huge | on the chairs round the room ; nine or ten children 
ant-heaps which cover the plains being generally | | between the ages of eighteen and two years, and 
taken for this purpose, which, damped with water | perhaps a married son and daughter-in-law, an1 
and well pounded down, forms an exceedingly | an old grandmother, who has her own elbow-chair 
hard floor. In the centre of the room is a bare, | near the window. For the Boer ideal of family 
square table, neatly finished off, but often of | life is patriarchal, and two or three generations 
home construction, having been made by the | are often housed under one roof. Presently the 
father or grandfather of the present owner. | eldest daughter makes coffee in the urn, a little 
Round the sides of the room are arranged some | Kaffir maid bringing in a small brazier of live 





| half-dozen guns, from the old clumsy flint-lock 


And yet, so clear is the | 
, and defended the lives of wives and children— 
| to the most elegant modern Mauser or Martini- 
| Henry. 


wooden shutters of the windows will be closed; | 
| thrown over it, on the housemother’s little table, 
sand on the shady side of the house, and a couple | 
next day; or “Ti’er Kloof,” from the huge} of large Boer dogs will rise slowly from the | wall is always to be found the great family Bible. 


chairs and a long wooden sofa of the same make, 
the seats of which are formed, not of cane, but of 
thin thongs of leather interlaced. 

At one side of the room against the wall stands 
a small, square table. On it stands the great 
coffee-urn, and the work of the housemother. 
Beside it, in her elbow-chair, in which she has 
hastily seated herself to welcome the stranger, 
she herself sits, dressed in black, often with a little 
black shawl] across her shoulders, and a white 
handkerchief round her throat. 

At her feet is a little square wooden stove, with 
a hollow inside, in which may be put a small 
brazier of live coals in cold weather, the heat 
arising through small, ornamental holes cut in 








‘*THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE APPEARS.” 


| 


| stoves may be seen in the painting of Flemish 
interiors by the old Dutch artists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

The goodwife politely extends her hand to you, 
asks you to be seated, and you take your place | 
|on the wooden sofa. Except the tables and 
| chairs, the room contains little or nothing. On 
| the wall may be a rough gun-rack, containing a 


gun of a century ago—which may have brought 
down many an elephant and lion in the old days 


But the guns are more often kept in the 
bedroom, on the wall near the head of the bed. 


The Great Family Bible. 


One thing, however, is never missing. Either 
in a little closed window with a crochet cloth 


on the centre-table, or in a little cupboard in the | 


It holds a place altogether unique in the economy 
of the Boer life. It is not alone that on its front 
pages are to be found solemnly inscribed the 
names of his ancestors, the births, deaths or 
marriages of his children, and often a_ brief 
record of the date of the most momentous events 
in his own or his family’s history ; it is not alone | 
that for generations this book has represented | 
the sole tie between his solitary and often | 
nomadic family and the intellectual life of culture 
of mankind; it is not alone that any culture or 





| coals to place under it. 
| out in cups, or basins, and handed round to each 


Then coffee is poured 
person. 
A Busy and Delightful Hour. 


By the time coffee has been drunk, the after- 
noon is beginning to grow old ; the heat is rapidly 
lessening, and the soft evening breeze beginning 
to stir the air. The farmer lights his pipe, and 
invites you to fill yours from his large tobacco-bag, 
made of cony-skin or little kid’s. Then he invites 
you to accompany him to the kraals, toward 
which from different points on the plain the flocks 
may already be seen tending. ‘Then comes the 
busy and delightful hour—sun- 
set on an African farm. Every- 
where there is bustle and stir; 
in the cow-kraal the calves are 
bleating and putting their noses 
through the gate to get through 
to their mothers as they are 
being milked, one by one; the 
sheep and goats are being counted 
in at the gates of the great kraals. 

The Kaffir maids are busy pre- 
paring the churn for the fresh 
milk, and lighting the kitchen 
fire for supper. The children 
are romping outside, inspirited 
by the cool evening wind; even 
the old grandmother seats her- 
self on the back door-step to 
watch the stir, and to see the 
pink sunset slowly deepen into 
gray as the night comes down. 
The dark gathers quickly, and 
soon the whole family are again 
gathered in the great front room. 

On really old-fashioned farms, 
a little Kaffir maid then comes 
in with a small tub of hot water 
and a cloth, and washes the feet 
of old and young, after which 
the family sit down to the eve- 
ning meal, generally composed of 
boiled mutton, bread and coffee. 
After supper, it is not long 
before the whole family retii 
for the night into the small 
bedrooms opening to the right 
and left of the sitting-room, and 
by eight o’clock often the whole 
household is in bed and asleep, 
the old Boer dog, stealing softly 


| the wood of the top. Exactly such wooden | round the house, being the only creature moving, 


and the occasional bleating of sheep and goats 
being the only sounds that break the stillness. 
At half past three or four the next morning, 
however, you will be early aroused by the sound 
of bustling and movement. Every one is getting 


up. The Kaftir maid has already made the fire, 


and by the time you enter the sitting-room the 
eldest daughter is already pouring out coffee at 
the little table, by the light of a candle, although 
the gray dawn-light is already creeping in at the 


| door. 


As soon as he has had his coffee, the Boer with 
his sons goes out to the kraals to let out the stock. 
Long before the sun rises the flocks are alread) 
wending their way across the plain to their 
different pastures, with their Kaffir herdsmen 
behind them. 

Then, if you be the typical African traveller, 
anxious to get on his way before the heat of the 
day rises, you will have another cup of coffee, 
and bidding good-by to your hosts, by the time 
the sun rises you will be already on your way 
across the plain, and the farmhouse with its 
kraals and dam be already but a small speck 
behind you. 
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Who Is Master? ; 
E was a moody, quick-tempered young 
man. He resented authority, and was 
always. talking about the time when he 
should be independent. At last he reached his 


| twenty-first birthday, that period when the law 


| recognized him as no longer a child. With 


knowledge he possesses, other than that gained | eagerness he had for years looked forward to this 
from the material world about him, has been all | day of freedom from constraint and authority. 
spelled out of its pages, but the visible external | No one could be more excited or pleased than he. 
volume forms the Lares and Penates of his | While he was congratulating himself, he met a 
household, the sacred central point. friend that morning. 

It is treated with respect ; no other book isever| “At last,” he said, “I am my own master. No 
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one can order me about now. 
please.” 

“T do congratulate you,”’ said his friend, “but 
are you sure you are not making a mistake in 
your acceptation of the word 
master?’ 

“A mistake?” repeated the 
young man in surprise. ‘There 
can be no mistake about it. I 
am of age today, and I am 
absolutely my own master.’ 

Then, said Richard Miller, 
who tells the story from his own 
experience, the young man’s 
friend blandly suggested: “In 
that case you will certainly never 
lose control of your temper.”’ 

The young man’s color rose as 
he heard this interpretation of 
independence. His outbursts of temper were 
well known. “I don’t know that I have thought 
of it in that light,’”’ he replied. 

“Then there is the matter of cigarettes,” con- 
tinued his pitiless friend. “You told me the 
other day that you did not see how you could 
give them up. But now that you are absolutely 
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| more.’” 

| ‘The young man made no response. 

| “As one who is absolutely master of himself,” 
continued his friend, “is never led by 
outside temptations to do anything of 
which he disapproves, I suppose you will 
give up the somewhat questionable com- 
pany you have been keeping, which nas 
proved a source of anxiety to your father 
and mother ?’”’ 

The young man did not reply. He 
was surprised and stirred by this view 
of the kind of master that should govern 
his conduct. Fortunately he had a con- 
science and it was touched. 

After a few moments of silence he 
looked up and said, “I thank you for 
your frankness. I see that I have been 
an awful fool. I shall not say anything more 
| about being my own master until I am reason- 
| ably sure that 1 am better able than I am to-day 
‘to restrain and overcome the defects of my own 
'nature. I have taken altogether too narrow a 
‘view of the responsibilities involved in being 
one’s own ‘master.’ ” 
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O read the record of the siphon pen in the 
f operating room of an ocean cable requires 

good eyes and long practice. Not many 
readers of this paper could make anything intel- 
ligible of the following lines : — 





——_—— eee 


They signify, “Havana bombarded.” The 
cable alphabet differs wholly from the Morse 
telegraph alphabet of land wires. It runs like 
this: — 


Se en oh ee en, ates Sat 


But even after learning it a novice would not 
be able to read a message, as the siphon records 
it in a wavering, ever-varying line on the paper 
tape. Long experience only enables one to read, 
at sight, the vague tracery that comes through 
an ocean cable. 

Then, too, electric storms, or earthquake 
impulses, occasionally assist to mix up messages 
coming through long cables, and sometimes even 
send in a message on their own account quite 
sufficient to bewilder the best skilled operator. 
At Aden we used to call this sort of thing 
“Neptune’s talk.’ 

One day we received a singular-looking line 
of jargon over which several of us puzzled our 
heads for some time. My associate thought that 
he could get ““Bombay burning” from it; but 
on signalling the Bombay operator, we found 
that no message of that kind had come from 
him, and that he also had received a similar 
enigmatical dispatch from the vasty deep. 

I was in the cable room at Aden four years in 
the employ of the Eastern Telegraph Company, 
where I was a part of what is called the “human 
relay’’ between Bombay and London. 

Between these two great centres of telegraphic 
communication there are six different systems 
of cables, covering a distance of nearly seven 
thousand miles. More messages pass over these 
cables than over any others in the world, except 
the Atlantic cables between England and the 
United States. 

Between Bombay and London there are seven 
intermediate cable stations, where operators 
receive and forward messages; and to expedite 
the business the operators at these intervening 
stations are expected to read the messages as 
they come, and at the same time work the keys 
of the “onward” instrument, thus sending the 
message through without a break and without 
having it written out. These operators constitute 
the “human relay” of this cable system. 

For example, the operator at Bombay would 
send a message through the cable under the 
Arabian Sea, eighteen hundred and _ thirty-two 
miles, to Aden, which is at the entrance of the 


in fhe 





and twenty-five miles; and 
he in turn repeated it to 
Lisbon, three hundred and 
eighty -three miles farther. 
From this great cable centre it 
was transmitted through the 
cable under the Atlantic up 
to Penzance, England, eight 
hundred and ninety miles, 
and thence sent by land wire 
to London. 

When we were all working 
well together there would 
be scarcely a minute’s delay 
fron Bombay to Penzance, 
although the message passed 
through the hands, or heads, 
of seven operators. 

As these cables were then 
worked on the duplex plan, 
the rapid transmission was 
not interrupted for correc- 
tions or missing words. 
Hour after hour we rushed 
a continuous stream of mes- 
sages from India to England. 
Each message was kept mov- 
ing forward to its destination. 
If one were found wanting 
in any respect, inquiry was sent back to Bombay 
through the other circuit, or companion cable; 
and then the Bombay operator repeated it 
through us, so that we sometimes had the same 
message pass us twice or three times in the 
course of a few minutes. 

Often it was like this all day long — twenty 
words to the minute. ‘The operator was merely 
a piece of human machinery for repeating mes- 
sages. Not for an instant must his eye falter 
nor his fingers stop working, else the swiftly 
moving tape would outrun him, and the entire 
course of business be upset. 

There were fines for delays of this sort; and 
when it had happened three or four times, the 
operator would be “relieved,” which meant that 
he had been discharged from the company’s 
employment. 

More than half of all messages are in cipher — 
|often long, strange words, utterly incompre- 
| hensible to the operator; he has therefore to 
‘read each letter accurately without the least 
| regard for the sense. ‘This renders the task even 
| harder for the eyes, which must correctly inter- 

pret each letter separately, without being helped 
by its relation to other letters in a word that he 
knows. 
| ‘The result to me of four years of such service 
| was that my eyesight failed. Sharp, darting 
| pains suddenly pierced my eyeballs, accompanied 
| by nansea and suffused vision. At first | was 
‘laid off temporarily. The physician whom I 
| consulted pronounced it an affection of the optic 
| nerve, and told me plainly that my days on the 
| human relay were numbered. 

It is one of the drawbacks of becoming a cable 
operator that this vocation unfits one for pursuing 
|any other business. I am unable to say why 
| this is the case; but I have never known a 
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I shall do as I| master, I suppose you will smoke them no | the cable company kept an old tank ship, with | three others, one of whom held a kerosene torch. 


| extra cable aboard, ready for repairing or laying | | sprang up, but they seized me before 1 could 


new, short lines. 

| Africa is now completely girt about with 
| telegraph cables. A lady to whom I recently 
showed a red line cable map exclaimed that 
Africa looked as if it were embroidered with 


| cables—so many openwork loops from point | 
| to point and town to town envelop its entire | 


twenty thousand miles of coast. 

From Aden a cable extends down the east 
shore to Zanzibar, and thence to Mozambique, 
Delagoa Bay and Cape Town. Zanzibar Island, 
in fact, is a considerable cable centre, for it is 


mainland of Africa, but with Madagascar by 
way of Mozambique, and with the Seychelles 
Islands direct, and from there with Mauritius. 

The company’s cable hulk was a_ very 
comfortable old vessel anchored out in the 
harbor. It contained a cable tank aft, of the 
usual form, twenty feet deep by twenty-six in 
diameter, in which was coiled about a hundred 
miles of cable — which filled it not more than a 
third full. A hatch on deck opened into the 
tank, and abaft the hatch was the gear for 
hoisting and paying out cable. 

A small deck-house had been built forward 
to accommodate the watchman, and it was there 
that I lived a bachelor existence for three 
years — an easy life of light duties, but lonesome, 
to say the least of it. A native servant came off 
to the hulk every morning to cook for me and 
tidy up the deck-house; otherwise I was alone 
for the most part. 


of several wealthy Arab planters on Zanzibar 





Island. The young Arab men were not only 





**1 SPRANG UP, BUT THEY SEIZED ME BEFORE I COULD CLEAR 
MYSELF FROM THE BED.” 


| well educated for Africa, but manly and 
pleasant; and the heads of the families, too, 
were kind old men of good manners, who always 
| made me welcome at their bungalows. 

| But there are Arabs and Arabs. Zanzibar 
| was once the headquarters of the slave-trade, 
| before the English broke up that peculiar 
| commerce. Not a few of the old slave-hunters 
| were still lingering about; and for downright, 
| cool, diabolical villainy your old-time Arab slave- 
| hunter is easily chief. These men are afraid of 
| nothing, human or divine; they spend their lives 
| fighting, murdering and plundering, and stick 
| at no crime in the way of gain. ‘Their occupation 
has been taken away, for the most part; yet 
when I was there, a slave dhow occasionally 
escaped from the coast with a load of blacks 
from the African interior. They took them to 
Arabia and up the Persian Gulf. 

Thanks to English supremacy, the harbor of 
Zanzibar was an orderly place. In all the time 
I was there, up to the evening of my story, no 
one had ever come aboard the cable hulk for any 
evil or lawless purpose. 

On the day before that evening a two-masted 
dhow came into the harbor and dropped anchor 
some three hundred yards from the cable hulk. 
The English war-ship Bellerophon, lying in 
port, sent a boat aboard the newcomer, but 
apparently there was nothing wrong; and as for 
me, I did not concern myself about the craft. 

It chanced that a check for six months’ pay 
reached me that afternoon. It was past business 
hours at the English bank, but a Portuguese 
broker obliged me by cashing the check. He 
paid me the sum called for in British gold 
sovereigns. I remembered afterward that an 
Arab was standing by, who had just ended 
some money transaction with the broker, and 


Red Sea, near the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. | disabled cable operator to engage successfully in | that he watched me as I counted the gold; but 


Sitting in the operating room at Aden, I read this 
message as it came in, and with my fingers on 
_ the keys of the Red Sea cable, telegraphed the 
message, as I read it, up to the operator at Suez, 
fourteen hundred and three miles. The operator 


there, in like manner, sent it on to Alexandria, 
one hundred and fifty-four miles. 

From Alexandria it was instantly transmitted 
by cable under the Mediterranean to Malta, 
nine hundred and twenty-five miles. The 
human relay at Malta at the same moment sent 
it on to the operator at Gibraltar, eleven hundred 


| other occupations. 
| For my own part, I loafed about in Aden for 
| five or six months, not yet able to muster courage 
| to attempt a new start in life, although I was 
| but twenty-nine years of age. 

My former associates pitied me. 
| was talked over among the cable people; for 
there is a species of freemasonry among those 


engaged in laying, repairing or operating subma- | 


rine cables. At length I was offered the place 
of watchman, or keeper, on the cable hulk at 


| Zanzibar, away down the African coast, where | 


My case | 


| I hardly gave the matter second thought. 

After going off to the hulk that evening, I put 
the gold in a little recess which I had contrived 
inside my bedstead. A young sublieutenant 

| from the Bellerophon came aboard and spent 
the evening with me, until nearly ten o’clock. 


I then went to bed, and having, as usual, locked | 
| arteries of their arms with knives. 


the door of my deck-house, fell asleep. 

The next thing I was aware of, a light flashed 
in my face, and the same wicked-looking Arab 
whom I had seen at the broker’s stood over me, 
with a big knife in his hand! Behind him were 


connected not only with numerous points on the | 


In the course of a year I made the acquaintance | 


clear myself from the bed, and held me down. 

“Huffa!’’ (Keep still!) the Arab with fhe 
knife exclaimed, and pricked my arm savagely. 
They had me at a disadvantage and forced a gag 
between my teeth. I resisted violently, and was 
pricked again and again, even harder; they then 
tied my arms and legs. 

As soon as they had reduced me to a condition 
of helplessness they began searching the place. 
They ransacked my table, trunk and drawers and 
took everything they could find —my revolver 
watch, a carbine, gold studs. Then they threw 
me on the floor and searched the bed, but did not 
discover the recess in the bedstead. 

Afterward they searched the cook-room. 
The Arab who had pricked me then came in 
where | lay, again accompanied by the one with 
the torch. They flung me on the bed and 


pricking my throat with the knife, cried 
“Bushhof!”—a_ Zanzibari word meaning 
money. 


In such dire extremities a man thinks rapidly. 
An idea that I might entrap them came suddenly 
tomy mind. I nodded and pointed out of the 
door. They went out, but soon returning, raised 
me to my feet, and untying my ankles, pushed 
me forth on deck, holding the point of the knife 
pressing into my back. 

I walked to the hatch opening into the cable 
tank, and pointed downward, as much as to say, 
“It is below.” 

They pulled off the hatch. A ladder led down 
to the coil of cable on the bottom of the tank, 
a distance of fourteen or fifteen feet. They 
looked down and seemed to be in doubt, but 
presently bade me descend the ladder ahead of 
them. Finding that I could 
not do so with my wrists 
bound behind my back, they 
untied the rope, but left the 
gag in my mouth. I went 
down the ladder and they 
followed, till we all stood on 
the cable. 

The cable coiled in a huge 
ring around the sides of the 
tank, leaving a large hole at 
the centre, eight or ten feet 
in diameter, down to the floor 
or bottom of the tank. 

I made signs that the gold 
was down this hole; and 
after holding the torch down 
into it, the Arab who had 
pricked me with the knife 
lowered the ladder into the 
hole, and bade me go down. 

I did so slowly. There 
was a small trap-door in 
the floor of the tank, at the 
centre, opening down into 
the hold of the vessel ; but in 
the bad light of the torch the 
Arabs probably did not see 
the little iron ring of the trap. 
The instant my feet touched the floor, I jerked 


| up the trap-door and swung down through the 


hole. Holding on with my right hand for a 
moment, I reached up with the other and pulled 
the foot of the ladder down beside me, so that it 
dropped ten or twelve feet to the bottom of the 
hold. 

For the moment, probably, the Arabs did not 
suspect the trick I was playing them, for I 
called back to them to come down! I knew that 
they could not easily climb out of the cable tank. 
The hold of the hulk was familiar to me; and 
dark as it was, I rapidly made my way to the 
forward ladder hatch leading up to the old 
forecastle. From the forecastle another ladder 
hatch led up on deck. 

In less time than it takes to write this 
paragraph I was on deck, aft, and clapping on 
the tank hatch, [ barred it down. A shot was 
fired up from below as I put on the hatch; and 
judging from the outcry down there, I concluded 
that my nocturnal visitors were beginning to 
be disturbed in their minds. 

I now ran forward and barred the other hatch ; 
then, disengaging the gag from my mouth, I got 
into my boat and rowed to the war-ship. Dawn 
was beginning to show faintly. I hailed the 
deck sentry and asked to see my friend, 
Sublieutenant Walworth. When he appeared I 
told him of my adventure. He ordered a boat 
lowered and went back to the hulk with me. 
We were accompanied by ten marines. 

The tank hatch was then removed. The 
Arabs had descended into the hold, and yelled 
back a savage refusal when ordered to come up — 
which was not wholly strange, since they knew 
very well that they would be shot. 

Aware that they were desperate characters, 
armed with pistols and knives, the lieutenant 
hesitated a little; but after some delay seven 
marines with carbines went down into the hold 
by way of the forward hatch. For some time 
they were unable to see or hear anything 
of the Arabs, but finally came upon all four 
of them dead, in the extreme after portion of the 


| hold. 


They had committed suicide by cutting the 
Inquiry 
showed that the one who had pricked me, and 
whom I had seen at the broker’s office, was the 
captain of the dhow above mentioned. The 
other three were Arab sailors from his crew. 
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Current Topics. 


Olive Schreiner is an Africander, that 
is, a person born in South Africa. Of mixed 
English and German blood, she belongs to a 
well-known family, her brother being the prime 
minister of Cape Colony. Her novel, ‘The 
Story of an African Farm,” proved her a woman 
of genius. Always a friend of the Boers, she 
did her best, before war broke out, to persuade 
England to exercise forbearance toward them. 
No one knows them better than she, and her 
article, printed on another page, on “THE 
Domestic LIFE OF THE SoUTH AFRICAN 
Boer,” is not only interesting, but accurate. In 
this number also appears the first chapter of a 
charming short serial, entitled,-“DINN¥Y AND 
THE DANS,” by Jane Barlow, who is recognized 
as the best living writer of stories of Irish life. 


The mere cutting of weeds, says a hor- 
ticulturist, enhances the growth of grass. Simply 
dropping undesirable companions gives many a 
young person a start upward. 


The head of a large corporation says 


that he is tired of having letters involving thou- | 


sands of dollars delayed because his stenogra- 
pher’s feelings were hurt by a reproof for tardi- 


THE YOUTH'’S 


when in splendid condition, spoke for an hour 
and a half. Then, without turning a hair, he 
remarked that what he had hitherto spoken 
concerned the major prophets. He would now 
turn to the minor prophets. ‘But what place,” 
he asked, dramatically, ‘‘shall we reserve for 
Malachi?” Just here a restless sister of the 
flock rose from her seat under the pulpit, noisily 
| dropped her psalm-book, made her way down 
| the aisle, and after opening the heavy, creaking 
door, turned to face the astonished pastor 
and people. “Malachi,” she said, succinctly, 
“Malachi may have my place!” 


a 


MILTON. 
With the awful night he dwelt alone, 
In darkness, listening to the thunder’s roll. 
Ernest Myers. 


+? 





Filipino Capabilities. 
ERHAPS no part of the report of the 
Pp Philippine Commission is of deeper inter- 
est than that portion in which they discuss 
the capacity of the Filipinos for self-government. 
The commissioners not only sought informa- 
tion on this question from a great number of 
witnesses, representing all classes of the people, 
all sorts of business interests and all nationalities, 
but events which took place before their eyes 
enabled them to put the matter to actual test. 
During their stay the natives of Negros asked 
| to be allowed to establish their own government. 


| Permission was granted, and a battalion of 





American troops was also placed at their service 
}as a protection against the warlike mountain 


ness. The remark sheds light on the fact that | tribes of the interior. The experiment, however, 


many corporations are supplanting women by 
men employés. Too many women have yet to 
learn that business is business, not sentiment, 
and that places are held, if not always won, by 
business qualifications alone. 

The humorist’s assertion that talk is 
cheap, women half price, seems in the whirligig 


of time to have brought in its own revenges. At | 


the recent International Council of Congrega- 
tionalists, every speaker exceeded the time allotted 
him, thus encroaching upon the privileges of his 
successor. At a subsequent meeting of a State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, only a single 
speaker overstepped the limit of time, and the 
exception was a man! 

A writer in the ‘Review of Reviews” 
gives this advice: “If you have a farm, keep it; 
if not, get one; for the time may come when the 
population of this country will be largely divided 
into monopolists, dependents and farmers; and 
the farmer will be the most independent of all 
men, and will be the saving power of our insti- 
tutions.” We venture to say that it will not 
depend so much upon the farm as upon the 
farmer. 


A leading and representative English 
journal, the Spectator, commenting upon a 
speech in which Mr. Balfour expressed a certain 
indifference toward foreign opinion of British 
policy, says: “It is needless to say that by foreign 
opinion we do not mean American opinion, nor, 
we are sure, does Mr. Balfour. We should 
deeply regret to be misunderstood in America.” 
This is a fine extension of the principle off- 
handedly set forth by an Englishman not long 
ago, who said; “‘We don’t consider you Ameri- 
cans as foreigners any more.” ‘There is more 
practical brotherhood in such a sentiment than 
in a whole ream of written treaties. 


President McKinley, in speaking at a 
town in South Dakota a few weeks ago, remarked 


| was not a success. The natives soon asked for 
‘a second battalion and then for a third. Ina 
short time they began to aceuse their own officials 
of dishonesty and to complain of other abuses. 
Finally they requested the Americans to assume 
control. The commission prepared a plan fora 
simpler form of government, providing for native 
officers but an American head, and this was 
successfully established. 

In this case the natives tried to organize and 
maintain what was in a sense a general govern- 
ment, and failed. In several towns on the 
island of Luzon, on the other hand, the experi- 
ment of municipal government was tried by the 
natives with gratifying results. Even here, 
however, the natives visited in succession the 
commissioner, the military representative and 
their own priest, asking for whom they were 
expected to vote. The idea that they were to 
select their own candidates and vote according 
to their own preferences was beyond their 
comprehension. 

The most important factor of the situation the 
commission considers to be the great number of 
tribes on the islands, the lack of any common 
language, and the diversity of civilizations. The 
result is that the Filipinos are not a nation but 
an aggregation of tribes, with.a tribal rather than - 
a national loyalty. Their intellectual capacity 
is excellent, but their education almost nothing. 
In the former lies their main hope; the latter 
time may remedy. 

——— -#4Or-- - — 


Arbitration and Strikes. 


EW ZEALAND has anticipated the rest 
of the world by enacting a law which 
deals so rationally with all trade dis- 

putes that it has actually prevented strikes for 
the last five years. It is impossible to present 
more than an outline of the plan. 

Both associations of employers and the trade- 
unions may be incorporated. Those which are 
chartered, or registered, choose the members of 
their own board and also the members of the 





that the little folks now had a good deal of) 
geography to learn that he did not have when a | 
boy. ‘This is significantly true. Africa, in the | 
old geographies, took up little space; it was the | 
dark continent. Australia is also a comparatively 
new chapter. So is a great part of the United 
States. South Dakota, where the President | 


court to which disputes are referred. Whether 
organized or not the associations and trade- 
unions are subject to the law. 

The colony of New Zealand is divided into 
industrial districts, for each of which there is a 
conciliation board elected for three years. It 
consists of two persons chosen by registered 


spoke, was a wilderness in 1843, the year in | employers; two by registered trade-unions; and 
which he was born, and he was 14 years old | one disinterested person elected by the four, who 


before its first permanent settlement, at Sioux | is chairman. 


When a dispute arises between 


Falls, was started. | employers and the men in their employ either 
; | party may refer the matter in dispute to the 
Persons sometimes wonder why district board, which has full authority to inves- 


patent medicines, prepared foods and other | 
proprietary articles take such outlandish and | 
heretofore unheard-of names. Mr. Duell, the | 
Commissioner of Patents, in an address on 


trade-marks before the Commercial Congress, | unions, one the employers, and a chairman, a | 


made it clear. The government cannot allow a | 
man to use his own name as a trade-mark, for 
other men may have the same name. Neither 
can he use a geographical term, for other people 


tigate the facts and to recommend a settlement. 
In case either party will not accept the decision, 

the matter is referred to the state court. This 

consists of one person representing the trade- 


judge of the supreme court, appointed by the 
governor. The court has a three years’ term 
and is wisely independent of politics. 

A decision by this court is final and must be 


have a right to that as well. Any descriptive | accepted, under a penalty for violation, not 
word denoting the qualities or ingredients of the | exceeding five hundred pounds, or twenty-five 


article is also unavailable, for other producers | 
might use the same materials and be entitled to 
the same descriptive adjectives. 


may be made quite effective when used by a! years, that during that time there has been | 
writer, but must be treated warily by the orator, | neither strike nor lockout in New Zealand, and | hundred and fifty tons. After landing it at | 
Mr. that in every case the decision has been accepted | Alexandria, it had to be transported by rail six 


lest it provoke disconcerting replies. 


hundred dollars. Moreover, when a dispute has 
been referred to the conciliation board, and until 
it is finally settled, a strike or lockout is illegal. 


COMPANION. 


this country is too apparent to require argument. 
Aside from the interests 6f the employers and 
the employed, the greater interests of the general 
public demand it. 


~ 
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Savage Instincts. 


NE of the assured effects of war is the 
rapid spread of contagion for bloodshed. 
Savage tribes and civilized nations are 

alike affected by it. 

As soon as the two white races in South Africa 
attacked each other and blood was shed, the 
native tribes which had been conquered by 
them began to show signs of excitement and 
restlessness: Basutos, Kaffirs, Zulus and other 
tribes, which had been living in peace, were 
infected with a frenzy for revolt and warfare. 
The bad example of their white superiors lighted 
up the evil instincts and passions of these savage 
races that before had been held in abeyance. 

The effect of the war in South Africa was 
similar in promoting European intrigue and 
| jealousy. During the summer a Peace Congress 
had been held at The Hague, and a strong 
appeal had been made to the moral forces of 
Christendom. With the outbreak of war there 
was an immediate reversion to old-time habits of 
suspicion and underplot. The humane policies 
of “the Parliament of Man” were forgotten. 
Russia and Franee found themselves cheek by 
jow] in intrigues for harassing England and 
carrying out secret projects of their own. 

If Germany remained in the background, it 
was because a secret understanding existed with 
England by which she was left free to pursue 
aggressive policies of her own in return for her 
apparent lack of interest in what was going on 
in the Transvaal. 

The contrast between the Europe of the Peace 
Congress and the Europe of the Transvaal war 
is a striking one. Bya single flash of militarism, 
the peace-seeking Europe of The Hague Con- 
gress has been converted, in Carlyle’s phrase, 
into a Europe “electric with suspicion,” the 
offspring of the same brutal instincts that are 
stirred to frenzy in the savage tribes of Africa. 
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An Indian Court-Room. 


HILE all friends of the Indian hope 
W that he may soon be placed on terms 

of citizenship, take up his individual 
allotment of land, and have access to the regular 
courts, the reservation court-room, presided over 
| by Indian judges and served by Indian police, 
sets frequent examples in kindness and justice 
to the dominant race. 

Some weeks ago an Indian couple, arrested for 
fighting, were brought before such a court in 
northern Montana. Judge Shorty Whitegrass, 
four feet four inches high, with a head like 
Daniel Webster, and a pet parrot perched on his 
shoulder, presided over the court. 

The prisoners, clean and in picturesque native 
costume, told their stories with frankness. The 
man had been drunk when he went home, and 
not finding his supper ready, had pushed his wife 
from the fire with a fence-rail; while she, being 
tired, had taken a responsive part. Both blamed 
themselves, and both were sorry, and Judge 
Shorty Whitegrass, after-brief deliberation, gave 
his verdict. Since there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances in each case, he would not be severe ; 
but he wanted them to sit silently on the bench 
for ten minutes, and think about their children, 
and what sort of husband and wife they ought 
to be in the future. 

The next case was called; but Cowbeddy and 
his squaw sat with downcast eyes and all uncon- 
scious of observation. The woman occasionally 
wiped a tear from her eye, and presently both 
arose and went out hand in hand. Through the 
open window onlookers saw Cowbeddy help his 
wife on her pony,—a rare civility,—and the two 
rode off together into the woods. 


~~ 
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Like Magic! 
Orn months ago bids were solicited in 





offered to complete and erect the bridge in three 


firm stipulated that they should have twice that 
time. 

Besides the commercial interest which the 
| awarding of this great contract, has everywhere 
| attracted, there was an almost romantic aspect 





to the undertaking. The Atbara rises in the | 


| mountains of Abyssinia, and in the rainy season 
| carries a great volume of water. It is the 
| tributary of the Nile which empties into it 
| nearest the sea. Across this stream a substantial 
| bridge was necessary as a link in the railroad line 
| from Cairo to Khartum, which some day will 


England and the United States for a| 
bridge to cross the Atbara River in Africa. | 
In the competition an American business house | 
was successful, largely because the Americans 


months, while the best offer made by any English | 
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capable of lifting it. All this labor was performe:| 

, by men who could not speak English, and who 
| did their work under directions given in sig) 
language by the seven Americans who hail 
been sent out to superintend them. The work 
was done under a broiling sun, and the only 
habitations near by were filthy mud huts. There 
were no shops within reach to repair breakages 
or other damage. Yet all the requirements oj 
the contract were filled to the letter, and Genera} 
Kitchener, in accepting the bridge, warm), 
praised the men who built it. 

The great structure is now in daily use. It 
is a noble monument to American energy and 
enterprise in the land of the Pyramids. Unlike 
them, there can be no question as to its utility. 


42. 





Lawless Students. 


T is a thousand pities that there is even a 
small percentage of students in our colleges 
who accept a low and ungentlemanly stand- 

ard of behavior, and seek to keep alive the 
tradition that there is manliness in conduct which 
annoys a community, disturbs the public peace, 
and often leads to depredations upon personal 
rights and private property. 

An odious instance has within a few weeks 
been reported from one of our universities. .\ 
large number of the students are said to have 
paraded the streets before the young women’s 
quarters in night-dresses, making hideous noises, 
while some of their number broke into the 
laundry and carried away the garments of the 
ladies as trophies! 

This display of modern knighthood naturally 
called out an indignant protest from the sufferers, 
and if the facts are not misstated, the faculty 
will brand the offence as it deserves. 

It is worse than useless to cover up such dis- 
gusting excesses by pleading toleration for the 
thoughtless effervescence of youthful spirits. 
Violation of the decencies of life, and lawless- 
ness, even by effervescent youth, should be 
treated as criminal offences. 





——_~o 





A Wayside Kindness. 


HE mystic tie of the Freemasons promises 

| help and friends in emergency to a 

“brother” in any part of the world who 
makes the secret sign. Universal brotherhood 
needs no conventional signal. For those who 
keep its commandment, opportunity to serve 
each other is enough. 

In a contest for the speakership of the Kentucky 
House of Representatives it was noticeable that 
one member, instead of supporting the man of his 
party, gave his vote and influence for the rival 
candidate—who was finally elected. 

The winner, in thanking his friends, made 
special acknowledgment to this political oppo- 
nent, whose loyalty to him had excited his 
wonder. When he ventured to ask the reason 
the member in reply gave a paragraph of inter- 
esting history. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” he said, “an enter- 
prising Kentucky boy of eighteen or twenty made 
a horseback journey to Virginia. On his way 
through the latter state he met a poor man and 
his family emigrating west. They were wretch- 
edly equipped, and so destitute that they were on 
the verge of starvation. The young stranger 
purchased them some food, and gave them money 
enough to carry them through to their destination. 

“One of the children, then a little girl of six, is 
now my wife. You are the boy who did that deed 
of kindness, and the man you helped is my father- 
in-law. My wife remembers the food you gave 
her that day as the sweetest morsel she ever 
tasted, and when she noticed your name in the 
late canvass for the speakership she told me how 
to vote. Neither she nor any of her relatives will 
ever forget you.” 

The surprised benefactor then recollected that 
fifteen years after the above incident he had 
received a letter from the Virginia emigrant, 
returning the twenty-dollar gift, and stating that 
he was then in prosperous circumstances in 
southern Kentucky. Since that time every cir- 
cumstance connected with the affair had passed 
from the giver’s mind. 

Rev. E. C. Avis, relating this story in the 
Religious Telescope, well suggests that every kind 
deed “has a name, a history, and a future.” 








* 
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Rich Men. 
Sorte anecdotes of the careers of some 





of the holders of huge fortunes in the world 
have recently been published. From them 
poorer folk may get a view of some of the 
| peculiarities of these men, and gather hints as to 
the effects of enormous wealth upon their lives. 
The founder of the Vanderbilt property made 
this rule: “Never buy anything you don’t want, 
| nor sell anything you haven’t got,’ which at once 
barred out all stock gambling. 
| Another inflexible rule was never to share his 
secrets with any other person. “I know nothing 
about him,” once said his son. “I never knew 
| from him a single one of his business methods. 
| If he thought his overcoat had found them out, 
| he would burn it.” 
| His plan with regard to young men was, “Stick 


: That there have been about fifty cases referred | form a part of the railway from Cairo to the| « boy down anywhere. If he is worth anything 
Interrogation, as a figure of speech, | to district boards or to the court in the past five | Cape, if that great enterprise is ever completed. | he’ll earn his living and save money. If he can’t 


The iron used in this bridge weighed seven 


A ndrew Carnegie delights in repeating a story | by both parties, seems to prove, either that the hundred miles, then by water two hundred miles, 
of his youthful days in Scotland. He says that | law is excellent, or that it is excellently adminis- 


a minister, who gave full value for salary received, 


‘tered. Perhaps it demonstrates both propositions. 


| and again by rail six hundred miles. All the 


| parts had to be moved and put in place by human 


and ordinarily preached for an hour, one morning, | The necessity for the passage of a similar Jaw in | hands, as there was no machinery at the Atbara 


| do that he isn’t worth saving!” 

He was therefore pleased if his sons or grand- 
sons entered into business to learn it as ordinary 
boys learn, and thus commenced to make their 
own Way upward. 

A woman who is one of the richest in America, 
refused to send her son to school after he had 
learned to read, write and cipher, “‘beeause more 
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learning than that hinders a man from making 
money.” 

Poorer folk are apt, when thinking of the 
suecess and advantages the millionaires seem to 
possess over ordinary. people, to forget that a 
man can find personal use and enjoyment in 
a very limited income. His accumulations over 
that which will give acceptable food and raiment 
are simply a weight of capital, to be handled with 
anxiety. The care of it becomes a trade, a 
business, an occupation, seldom anenjoyment. | 

The man who is popularly supposed to be one 
of the richest in the world, in speaking of a 
neighbor, said, ““He is not worth a thousandth 
part of my fortune; but his house is as comfort- 
able, he can eat as good food, his bealth is better, 
and he can trust his friends. I am not sure that 
I have any disinterested friends.” 


— 2 Oe 


CALLING TO THE DEAD. 


One of the ceremonies connected with the con- 
ventions of the Vatican is that which takes 
place immediately after the death of a pope and 
furnishes official proof that the chair of St. Peter 
is vacant. The ceremony, as it was performed 
after the death of Pius IX., is described by a 
biographer of the present pope, who at that time 
was known as Cardinal Pecci. 

As soon as he was officially informed of the 
pope’s death by the secretary of state, Cardinal 
Pecci, who was acting as chamberlain of the | 
Vatican, summoned the prelates of the apostolic 
chamber, and instructed one of them to take 
possession of the pope’s apartments and to draw 
up an inventory of their contents. Then after 
ordering the Vatican cleared of all outsiders and 
after having caused every drawer to be locked 
and the keys given to him, he proceeded with the 
other prelates to the death-chamber. 

Robed in violet, the cardinal’s mourning color, | 
his rochet covered with a purple mantle, Cardinal 
Pecei approached the lifeless body of Pius IX. 
No hand had yet touched the remains. The face | 
was concealed from view by a white veil. 

Cardinal Pecci knelt on a violet cushion, whis- | 
pered a short prayer, and rose to verify the pope’s | 
demise. Meanwhile the attendant valets had 
uncovered the face of the deceased pope. 

Three times the chamberlain touched the icy 
forehead with his silver mallet. Three times his 
voice broke the silence. ~ 

“Johannes, Johannes, Johannes’—‘‘John, J ohn, | } 
John.” 

Then turning toward those present, cardinal | 
Pecci announced, “The pope is dead.” 

Then he recited the De Profundis and performed | 
the aspersion. The chief usher removed the ring 
from the dead pope’s finger and handed it to the 
chamberlain in token of the temporary transfer of | 
the authority of the Holy See. A kneeling notary | 
read the official record of the pope’s death and 
the identification of the remains, and then at the 
close of the ceremony, Cardinal Peeci withdrew. 
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| toria describes graphically how the Boer army 
was “commandeered,” and the account bears out 


LINCOLN AND THE HAIR-RESTORER. 


Lincoln’s jokes were not always free from the 
“practical” flavor, but when this element was 
introduced it was made to serve a useful purpose. 
A good example of a serviceable jest used to be 
described by the late Judge Cartter, a member of 
Congress from Ohio before the war, and an 
intimate friend of President Lincoln. 

It seems that a certain Quaker philanthropist, 
exceedingly kind and excessively bald, was 
constantly calling at the White House in behalf 
of somebody or other, and consumed a great deal 
of time which Lincoln could ill spare. 

The President’s temper was sorely tried, but he 
always treated his guest with great courtesy. On 
one occasion, however, the philanthropist’s visit 
seemed interminable. Important delegations 
were waiting, but nothing could move the good 
man from his seat. Suddenly Mr. Lincoln rose, 
walked over to a wardrobe in a corner of the 
cabinet chamber, and taking a bottle from the 
shelf, handed it to his visitor. 

“Did you ever try this stuff on your head?” he 
inquired, innocently. 

“No, I never did.” 

“Well,” remarked Lincoln, “I advise you to try 
it. If at first you don’t succeed, keep on trying. 
They say there’s nothing like it for making the 
hair grow. Take this bottle with you, and come 
back in six months and tell me how it works.” 

The astonished Quaker left the room. The 
President told the story to Judge Cartter with | 
great amusement at the success of his stratagem. | 
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READING-MATTER FOR SOLDIERS. 


Good reading-matter, carefully selected, that | 
will not grow stale during a seven-thousand mile 
journey, may be sent to the Philippines by any | 
one who is thoughtful enough to gather and wrap | 
it. The War Department advises The Companion | 
that such boxes and packages, whether intended 
for the general benefit or addressed to individual | 
soldiers and regarded as private property, should 
be sent, prepaid, to the Commissary Department, 
U. 8. A., at Boston, New York or San Francisco, 
who will forward them from these points free of | 
charge to Manila. Packages intended for shipment 
from the East must be at Pier 22, Columbia Stores, 
Brooklyn, New York, not later than January 10th, 
as the last transport scheduled will sail on the 
15th. That transport should be richly laden. 


Sk 


A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTY. 


General Sheridan was not a captious critic, but | 
he was a severe one, and when he spoke he spoke 
to the point. 

Gen. Montgomery C. Meigs, 
from active service, was appointed architect of the 
new Pension Building at Washington. The task | 
was a difficult one, but when the building was | 
completed in 1887, the general was entirely satisfied | 
that it was a credit to himself and to the country. 


after his retirement | 


| trammels of red tape.” 


| Sat on the seats and enjoyed the music. 


| choosing for the 


THE YOUTH’S 


One day General Sheridan, commander-in-chief | | 
of the army, accompanied by the architect, made | 
a thorough inspection of the structure. He exam- | 
ined it carefully from cellar to roof, but not a} 
word did he utter. 

The suspense was somewhat uncomfortable to 
General Meigs, and he was much relieved when | 
Sheridan finally turned to bim and remarked: } 

“Well, Meigs, I have but a single fault to find | 


with it.” | 


“And what is that?” asked the ex-quarter- | 
master-general, with unconcealed pleasure. 
“Why,” replied Sheridan, “it’s fire-proof.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 


Given to Companion Subscribers. | 


The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of | 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price 50 cents. 





The Companion Sent Free. 


each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send THE COMPANION from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1900, 
and for a full year from that date. 


| To 





CREATING THE BOER ARMY. 
A correspondent of the London Times at Pre- 


his assertion that the method is “free from all 


The leading principle is that every male old 
enough to carry a gun must come out to fight 
when called upon, and that every article in the 
country, to whomsoever it may belong, if only it 
can be made to subserve some warlike purpose, 
can be requisitioned, or “commandeered,” to use 
the Boer phrase, at a moment’s notice. 

Horses are simply oeeeee from their stables 
or taken out of the shafts in the streets; the 
saddlers’ and the provision merchants’ stores are 

utted. Their horses, luggage and ail are packed 

ke sardines into the trains and sent off to the 
front, where, on arriving, they somehow sort 
themselves out again. 

Never was there quite so wonderful an army in 
its way; old farmers, boys from school, members 
of the Raad, clerks in’ the government offices, 
shopkeepers, lawyers and what not are all swe pt 
into the net of the “‘commando.” What sort of a 
fighting force this conglomeration will make yet 
remains to be seen 

The correspondent who wrote as above has 
found already that the improvised army was a 
good force, well handled. 


FOLLOWED THE CROWD. 


The innocent, uninvited guest does not always 
escape so easily as did an Indianapolis man 
named by the Sentinel. This man, being: in 
London on a bright afternoon, saw many well- 
dressed people going through the iron gates 
opposite his boarding-house. 


sn» e “dressed up” and joined the 
procession e found himself inside a park, and 
A young 
| lady came and gave him a cup of tea and he had a 
good time generall y 
The next day at the table some one asked what | 
was zoing on across the way the day before. | 
rs. Humphrey Ward gave a large garden- | 
party,’ ’ said the landlady. | 





GUIDED BY WISDOM. 


A public notice was given in Leamington, 
England, not long ago, which seemed to indicate 
that the parish of St. Paul’s had some confidence 
in its own perspicacity as well as an unwavering 
trust in the wisdom of Providence. 

A special praqes-mnoeting will be held on 
Saturday next, at half-past eleven o’clock, to 
entreat the Lord to give us a man of His own 
astor of St. Paul’s. Such we 


believe the Rev. H. Linton, of Birkenhead, to be. 


TOOK MORE TIME. 
In the biography of Doctor Hawtrey, a famous 
English schoolmaster, there is a description of 


|his unkempt appearance, and the story of an | 


artless criticism thereon. 


He was one morning reproving a boy who was 
tardy at his lessons, and the pupil asserted that | 
he had not time to dress. 

“But I can dress in time,” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy 
wash.” 


said Doctor Hawtrey. | 
, innocently, “but I | 
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THE PIONEER LIMITED. — Only Perfect | 
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WILLIAMS 
Bs. SHAVING 
SOAPS 


AMERICA’S 








Milwaukee & St. | 
illustrated, de- | 


General 


| Train in the world. Chicago, 
| Paul Railway. Address for free 
scriptive booklet, Geo. H. Heafford, 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


1850-1898. 


48 years of success | 
| 













prove these troches 
to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 


Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
In boxes—never sold in bulk. 
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: N die Plush. ;: 
: Normandie Plush. : 
4 A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE ? 
4 new covering for your chairs or couch can be had F 
for asmall sum by re-upholstering them with ? 
t Normandie Plush. A great variety of colors ¢% 
and patterns to select from. It is cheaper, ¢ 
¢ wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer ? 
4 than other materials, and is moth-proof. . : - 
, Makes Handeome Piano Scarfs, Lam- Wituiams’ Soaps SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
i broquing, Sofa Pill — Covers and all ~ BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU 
kinds of Fancy Work. ? 
¢ Our Corduroy for Men’s and Boys’ Trousers Williams’ Shaving Stick, . . 25 cents. 
+ ond Paney x! Ser L. ae Garments is just Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents 
he material for Fall and Winter wear Luxury Shaving Tablet,. . . 25 cents. 
t Samples and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. Williams’ Shavin ng Soap (Barbers’ , 
Send 45c. for a %-yard sample of Red, Blue, Six Round Cakes, x Ib. i0 cents 
Brown or Green Normandie Plush — enough to E | . ~?,% 2 8 ° 
cover a chair or make a handsome sofa pillow. t xquisite alsofortoilet. Trialcake for 2c.stamp. 
We puy all express charges and cost of mailing. ° 
4 T beJ.B. WILEEARESCS. Glastonbury: Conn. 
7 * CONTREXEVILLE MFG. co., t LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL ST, W.C. SYDNEY: 161 CLARENCE ST. 
@ (Estab. 1887. 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. 1. t 
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Little Book 


By Famous Writers. 


50 


Cents 


a volume. 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers are glad 
to announce a new series, which will 
give to book-lovers what they have 
long desired —the very best short 
stories, sketches, and verse by famous 
authors, in a dainty, convenient and 
permanent form. The volumes are 
sold at a price that makes them an 
excellent substitute for an old-fash- 
ioned Christmas card. 


50 


Cents 


a volume. 











Bound in Blue Cloth with Design in Silver on 
Both Covers; Printed on Heavy Paper with 
Deckle Edges and Colored Top, 

With Frontispiece. 


THESE TEN VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS (From “ Ben-Hur”) 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY 











By Lew Wallace 
By James Lane Allen 








EPISODES IN VAN BIBBER’S LIFE 

THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN 
GOOD FOR THE SOUL By Margaret Deland 
EVELINA’S GARDEN By Mary E. Wilkins 
COBWEBS FROM A LIBRARY CORNER (Verses) By John Kendrick Bangs 
THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
THE CAPTURED DREAM By Octave Thanet 
STORIES OF PEACE AND WAR By Frederic Remington 


By Richard Harding Davis 
By Henry van Dyke 








Other Volumes will be added from Time to Time. 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York & London. 























“You ou ght to us. 


RUBITOA 


too, if you want lovely teeth that 
never ache or look bad. 

“Oh, no! You don’t have to 
learn to use it. You’ll just love 
to. It makes your mouth so sweet 
and clean, and leaves such a nice 
taste.’’ 

“*Yes, all our family. use it, and 
Mamma says she has used it for 
years and knows it’s the best— 
you could not get her to take any- 
thing else.”’ 


RuBifoam 


25c. A BOTTLE. 


SAMPLE VIAL for a two-cent stamp. 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LOWELL, MAss. 
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‘PROTOTYPE SY® 
|e By Madison Cawein;: 


Whether it be that we in letters trace 
The pure exactness of a woodbird’s strain, 
And name it song; or with the brush attain 
The high perfection of a wildtlower’s face ; 
Or mold in difficult marble all the grace 
We know as man; or from the wind and rain 
Catch elemental rapture of refrain 
And mark in music to due time and place: | 
The aim of art is nature; to unfold 
Her truth and beauty to the souls of men 
In far suggestions; in whose forms is cast 
Nothing so new but ’tis long eous old; 
Nothing so old but ’tis as young as when 
The mind conceived it in the ages past. 
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The Dark and Light of One Life. 


HERE died in St. Louis, in 1895, a noble 
T Christian man who, fifteen years before, 
had been a thief and a blackleg. 

was Deputy Sheriff Valentine Burke. 
During his criminal life, like the English | 
bruiser, Bandigo,—who was converted through | 
a prison sermon,—Burke’s attention was arrested 
by a phrase. In the city jail a copy of a daily 
paper found its way to him, containing a verba- 
tim report of a discourse by Mr. Moody, who 


The man 





VALENTINE BURKE. 
From a photograph taken for the Rogue's Gallery. 


was then preaching in St. Louis. The reporter 
had headlined it, “How the jailer at Philippi was 
caught.’’ 

Mistaking the article for a story of jail news, 
and thinking that Philippi in Illinois was meant, 
he began to read it. For some reason, he read 
on tili he had read it through. Nine times in 
the course of it he met the words of Paul to the 
frightened jailer, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

That text awoke in Burke’s mind a process 
of retlection entirely new. He became a true 
penitent, and pledged himself before God to be 
an honest man. 

On his release, the usual fate of the ex-convict 
awaited him. No one would give him employ- 





VALENTINE BURKE. 
From a photograph taken in 1887. 


ment, and after a time he drifted to New York. 
Diseouraged there, he made his way back to St. 
Louis; and then the sheriff in whose custody 
he had so often peen, told him he had been 
“shadowing” him everywhere he went, and was 
convinced that his reformation was real. He 
made him his deputy, and subsequently his 
treasurer. “he man who had spent twenty of 
his forty years in jail could be trusted when 
religion changed him. | 

Mr. Moody, who gives this whole account | 
himself, in “Crime and Criminals,’’ relates, in 
his quaint way, that at one time Burke felt that 
the repulses he met with everywhere were caused | 





| reformed man had his wish. No one would 


| set him with princes, even with the princes of his 
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by his ugly face, and prayed the Lord to make 
him handsome. 

The grace of a good life is certainly a grace 
of Heaven, and with or without a miracle, the 


ever guess that the face of the wretch in the 
“rogue’s gallery” and the face of the honored 
Christian officer belonged to the same human 
being. What made the striking change Mr. 
Burke himself best knew. On the back of the 
first picture is written, in his own hand: 

“He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth the needy out of the dunghill ; that he may 


people.” 
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Kimberley. 


N the light of present events in South Africa, 

| Kimberley presents other and more tragic 
claims to the interest and remembrance of 
the world than those arising from the fame of its 
diamond mines. The strategic importance of the 
city, its investment and threatened capture by 
the Boer forces, and the presence within of their 
arch-enemy, Cecil Rhodes, conspire to lend a 
peculiarly dramatic color to a situation the out- 
come of which is awaited with universal interest. 


The arid and treeless wilderness—once known 
as Colesberg Kopje—upon which Kimberley is 
located, was formerly in possession of the Griquas. 
people of a mixed Dutch and Kaffir origin, and it 
was not until 1867 that the existence within its 
borders of the boundless wealth which has since 
made it famous, was suspected. 

In that year, it is said, a Boer, Schalk Van 
Niekirk by name, secured from a youthful Kaffir 
a peculiar-looking stone with which he was play- 
ing. On becoming aware of its commercial value 
he disposed of it to an Irishman named O’Reilley, 
for five hundred pounds, Thus encouraged, Van 
Niekirk invested four hundred pounds in pur- 
chasing another and larger stone from a guileless 
Kaffir warrior, and immediately sold it at Cape 
Town for ten thousand pounds. 

Then the murder was out. The diamond 
— became known. Adventurers flocked to 
Colesberg by thousands, and two years after Van 
Niekirk’s “deal” came the opening of the mines, 
and the rapid building of a city in their vicinity. 
The city was named Kimberley, m honor of the 
then colonial secretary. : 

The methods pursued at first in digging dia- 
monds were rude and primitive, and the diggers 
had to contend against many disadvantages— 
especially against a ee in prices due to 
excessive haste in mak ng sales. 

All that is a thing of the past, however. The 
digging—no longer a matter of individual enter- 

rise—is done by peeves oo! and overproduction 
Is controlled by a consolida ion of interests. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, the Kimberley 
mines were furnishing ninety per cent. of the 
world’s output of diamonds. The authoritative 
writer of a standard work upon this subject 
estimates that, thus far, nine and a half tons, or 
forty million carats, have been extracted from the 
mines at Kimberley—the value of this product, in 
the rough, being three hundred million dollars, 
and in the finished state, twice that amount. 
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The Red Ribbon of Honor. 


MONG the honors which can be won by 
A citizens of France is the right to wear a 
tiny bow of red ribbon in the buttonhole. 
The Legion of Honor was founded by the first 
Napoleon as the reward of distinguished services 
to France in civil and military life. The order of 
the red ribbon, which carries with it the right to 
a pension in cases of poverty and old age, is not 
for men alone. 


The first woman who wore it was Virginia 
Glusquiere, who served as cantonniére under 
Marshal Junot in Portugal. Many others have 
been likewise honored, but only one woman has 
ever worn both the ribbon of the Legion and the 
ae medal of the same order. 

Juliette Dodu is still alive. When the Franco- 
German War broke out in 1870 she was employed 
as a telegraph operator at an office in a frontier 
town. An invading army — — took 
possession of the place, and as the German staff 
wished to send the Crown Prince Frederick imme- 
diate information of the advance, a dispatch was 
given to Juliette to transmit. 

She was scarcely a yoers old at the time, 
but she was shrewd and intelligent, and perceivin 
the importance of the telegram, she transmitte 
other words and secretly destroyed the dispatch. 

The poor girl’s stratagem was soon discovered, 
for no answering message came from the prince. 
She was arrested and sentenced to be shot. 

But the next day, before the drums beat for the 
execution the prince himself arrived. He heard 
the story, and struck with admiration, ordered 
Juliette’s instant release, and with chivalrous 
courtesy, complimented her upon her courage. 

An incident so honorable to both sides in the 
midst of a fierce and bloody war deserves long to 
be remembered. 
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The Regimental Dog. 


ORE than one regimental pet has entered 
into the history of its country. In 
America the list is naturally headed by 

Old Abe, the Wisconsin eagle, which survived the 
fiercest battles of the Civil War and lived to enjoy 
an honored old age in the Capitol of its native 
state. The armies of Europe have had many 
pets, among which should be remembered a poor 
dog which followed the eagles of Napoleon a 
thousand leagues and more to Moscow, but did 
not survive the ruin of the Grand Army. A 
sergeant of the Imperial Guard tells of the dog’s 
last battle. 
A few days after the awful pooen e of the Bere- 
sina, I noticed a man mare ing n front of me 
much bent, a parently overwhelmed by the 
weight of a burden which he bore on his shoulders. 

he burden was a dog, and the man was an old 
sergeant named Daubenton. I asked him if the 
dog were to eat. 

“No,” he answered, “I would rather eat Cos- 
sack. Don’t you recognize Mouton, the regimental 
dog? His paws are frozen, and he can’t walk 





any longer.’ 
hen he told me how he would have joined the 
vanguard of the army which had recently been | 
destroyed, if he had not been saved through his | 
devotion to the dog. 
The evening of the day we had arrived at 
Wilna the poor dog had had his paws frozen, and | 
this very morning the sergeant had decided to | 
leave him to his fate. But poor Mouton got an | 
idea that he was being deserted, and howled so | 
piteously that the sergeant determined to take | 
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him. Hardly had he started, however, when the 
unfortunate dog fell forward on his nose, and 
Daubenton then fastened him across his shoul- 
ders over his knapsack. It was in this fashion 
that he rejoined the handful of men who formed 
the rear-guard under Marshal Ney. 

Suddenly, as we walked along, some one 
shouted, “Beware of the Cossacks!” A mélée 
ensued, and some of the enemy bore directly 
toward us. Daubenton was fortunate enough to 
see the foremost of them in time to defend himself, 
but Mouton, barking like a good dog, embarrassed 
his movements. 

The man wheeled round, but at a distance, 
seeming to fear a musket-shot. As neither of us 
attempted to fire he inferred that we were without 


struck him a blow with his sword. Daubenton 
arried the blow with his musket, but the man 
nstantly gave him a second one on the left 
shoulder. This blow hit poor Mouton on the 
head. The dog howled enough to break one’s 
heart. Although wounded, with frozen paws, he 
leaped off his master’s back to run after the man; 
but being fastened to the straps of the knapsack, 
he pulled Daubenton down and I thought every- 
thing was over with him. 

I dragged myself on my knees about two steps 
ahead and took aim, but the priming of my gun 
did not burn. Then the man, shouting savagely, 
threw himself upon me, but I had time to get 
under a wagon and present my bayonet at him. 

Meantime the dog, howling and barking, was 
dragging off Daubenton sideways. Fortunatel 
the sergeant was able to disentangle himself, an 
seizing his gun, he cried to me: 

“Don’t be frightened, don’t stir!” 

He fired. The ball struck the Cossack under 
the right arm and he fell from his horse. A 
French soldier seized the animal by the bridle. 

“Stop, you rascal!” cried Daubenton. ‘“That’s 
~ horse. I killed the fellow.” 

ut the other man escaped amid a rabble. 
Then Daubenton called out to me: 
ann after Mouton! I am going after the 
orse.”” 

The last words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when more than four thousand stragglers of all 
nations came on me like a torrent, separating me 
— him and from Mouton, and 1 never saw them 
again. 
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Wind in the winter tree 
What is the word you bring? 
* Listen,” the Wind replied, 
* Mine is a mesenge dear 
Sent to the yout 
Telling of buds that hide 
Waiting the first faint sound 
Ofa light foot on the ground, 
And the call that sets them free; 
Telling of birds that await 
Close to the southern gate 
For the earliest echoing 
Of a softly fingered string 
On the fairy lute of spring. 


‘ance sweet 


And knew it was spring again! 





A Volunteer’s Appetite. 


T seldom occurs to the average man that 
“home cooking” is really one of the blessings 
of civilization—but soldiers find it out. 

Apropos of the return of Western regiments from 
the Philippines, the Omaha World-Herald prints 
this letter, written by a Nebraska volunteer to his 
wife : 

I see they are preparing to give us a grand 
banquet when we retere fo Omaha. That's all 
right, but I want something to eat before the ban- 

uet comes off. And I want it at home. I want 
it on the table when I get home, too. What doI 
want? Well, here’s the list: 

Sirloin steak, rare. 

Hot biscuit and plenty of them, made by you. 

Flour and milk gravy, about three quarts. 

Mashed potatoes. 

Apple sauce. 

Corn on the cob, eleven ears, 

String beans. 

Macaroni and cheese. 

Peaches and cream. 

Ice-cream. . 

I want you to get all these thi gs ready. We 
have had plenty to eat since reaching San Fran- 
cisco, but when things are camp-cooked the 
all taste alike. Cook ’em yourself, and don’t thin 
because I’ve been away over a year Bn can rin 
in any ee cooking on me. hen I gS 
through with this bill of fare I'll be ready to tae 
the banquet. 


le 
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His First Lesson. 


HE valor of the British soldier is justly 
‘3 famous, but it is fair to remember that a 

goodly share of it is Irish. Some of the 
very best records in the service belong to Irish 
regiments. The stuff that many of the officers 
are made of can be inferred from a brief chapter 
in the life of Robert Blakeney, who has left behind 
him an interesting autobiographical record of his 
experiences in the wars against Napoleon. He 
was a boy of fifteen when he secured a small 
commission and set off to join the British army 
abroad. An adventure befell him at the start. 


I embarked on board the mercantile ship Bri- 
tannia, Captain Burrows, bound from Dublin to 
Bristol, and a more ignorant, drunken lubber never 
commanded a vessel. The wind blew hard as we 
entered Bristol Channel. and as we proceeded, 
the gale became tremendous. The billows rolled 
in majestic yet horrific grandeur, sweeping every- 
thing off the deck. Far from encouraging the 
crew by inspiring them with a sense of duty, the 
master added to their terror by his degrading 
and worse than useless lamentation. 

A gentleman passenger came down to the cabin, 
and vainly endeavoring to restrain his unwilling 
yet manly tears, embraced his wife and two young 
children, who lay helpless in one of the berths. 
The innocent babes clung round his neck, beseech- 
ing. him to take their mamma and them on shore. 

he scene was excessively age and acted 
on my feelings more powerfully than all the 
dangers by which we were surrounded. Although 
I had lain in my berth until then, so overpowered 
by seasickness as to be unable to make any exer- 
tion, I started up and hurried on deck just as 
the drunken skipper was knocked down by a 
blow from the tiller whilst irying to direct it: 

hp by the impulse of the moment, I seized 
the abandoned tiller, and turned it as I had seen 
the captain attempt todo. At this critical instant, 
I descried a man on horseback making signals 
from the shore. This gentleman, foreseeing our 
inevitable destruction, should we be driven past 
Combe Martin, rode at full speed along the shore, 
waving his hat, now in one direction, now in 
another. — 

All the sailors were drunk, but assisted by one 
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of the pomnoneaes, I moved the tiller in conformity 
with the signals made by the gentleman, and in a 
short time we succeeded in guiding the vesse} 
through a very intricate and narrow passage 
between rocks and banks, and finally ran her 
aground on a shoal of sand. We subsequently 
learned that eight vessels were that morning 
wrecked in Bristol Channel. 

Credit was given to me, but I took none to 
myself. It was the first time I had been on board 
a vessel larger than an open fishing boat, and I 
was consequently as ignorant about steering a 
ship as about training an elephant. Any part I 
took, therefore, was entirely mechanical, and the 
inventive and true merit was due solely to the 
= on shore, by whose direction I was 
guided. 
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Providential. 


E often read in the papers accounts of 

VW men and women who take pills and 
powders in the dark, and never read 

the labels on medicine bottles. The special prov- 
idence which so frequently watches over them, 
intervened in a still more wonderful way in behalf 
of certain recent travellers in South Africa, and 
more particularly in behalf of their native friends. 


Upon returning to camp, writes one of them, 
we found that John, the driver, had purchased a 
load of pumpkins, which the native men and 
women from the Mazoe Valley had brought to the 
wagon to barter. 

At first I was pleased, but when I found that 
John had traded away about twenty pounds of 
preservative, consisting of alum and_ arsenic, 
which he had mistaken for salt, I was filled with 
wt. : 

We knew not the villages whence the natives 
had come, nor could we explain the mistake, bein 
ignorant of the langage ; and before my scare 
mental vision rose piles of dead Mashonas, pesti- 
lence, and war on whites, provided there remained 
enough live Mashonas to make it. 

Hence it was that before daylight the next 
morning we left for the fort. We made no mention 
of the matter to any one; but a year later, when 
v siting the Mazoe Valley, I inquired of the natives 
if there had been any disease among them about 
the time when the white men arrived in the 
country. 

They said that there had been an epidemic of 
stomach-ache, but fortunately no one had died 
from it. My conscience was profoundly relieved. 
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The Last Straw. 


HE limit of conjugal devotion is ludicrously 

| pictured in a book written to amuse the 

novel-readers of twenty years ago. An 

eminently practical, matter-of-fact husband is 
bidding good-by to a sentimental wife. 


She put both her arms about his neck. 

“John,” she sobbed, “‘you are going away!” 

This was so —— that it would have been 
madness to attempt a denial; so he merely 
observed, **Look out for my collar, Maria.” 

“You will think of your wife while you are 
gone?” she whispered, huskily. 

He was a trifle nervous under the pressure of 
her arms upon his collar; but he spoke reassur- 
ingly: “T will bear it in mind, my dear.” 

“You will think of me as mourning your 
absence, and anxiously awaiting your return?” 
she murmured. 

“You can trust me to attend to it,” he replied, 
with as much firmness as if it had been a request 
for a barrel of mackerel. 

“And you'll be very careful of yourself, for my 
sake?” she suggeste in a broken voice. 

“I will see it attended to, my dear. But it is 
almost time for the train,’ and he gravely sought 
to remove her arms from his neck. 

“John! John!” she convulsively cried, “don’t 
ome me! don’t forget me!” 

“Maria,” he said, with a tinge of reproach in 
= > “IT have made a memorandum to that 

ect.” 
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Scientific Guesswork. 


IR JOSEPH PRESTWICH, a distinguished 
S English geologist, acquired extraordinary 
skill in making deductions from the surface 
formatien of a piece of land. To some of his simpler 
neighbors his science seemed pure divination. 


In 1864, Sir Joseph purchased an estate near 
Sevenoaks, and built a house upon it. The farmers 
about were amazed at his — - His house 
was on a dry and treeless chalk hillside. There 
was not a drop of water to be had. 

So confident was Prestwich in respect of water- 
supply however, that he at once engaged an old 
well-digger to sink a well one hundred and sixty- 
eight feet deep. 

he ae proceeded, but when a depth of one 
hundred and sixty-six feet was reached, the two 
workmen went to the city and sought an interview 
with their employer, whom they found at his 
desk. They explained to him that there was no 
sign of water, and that in their opinion it was 
useless to bore to a greater depth. 

“Go on,” was the quiet relginder. “You will 
come : ; n water to-morrow. You are within two 
‘eet of it.” 

The next day it proved exactly as Prestwich had 
foretold. And ever after, among many of the 
denizens of the valley, Sir Joseph had the reputa- 
tion, much to his amusement, of not being quite 
“canny.” 


tO 





In Another Character. 


F clothes do not make the man, they may be 
said, in a certain sense, to make the dignitary. 
A railway train came to its destination in a 
large city. As the passengers were filing slowly 
out of the cars one of them, a lady of somewhat 
severe aspect, was observed to pause at the top 
of the steps. 
‘“‘What do you mean, sir?” she said, sharply, to 
a man standing on the platform below. 
“What do I mean?” he responded. “To help 
you off, madam, of course.” 
“You are an entire stranger to me, sir,” she 


said. i prefer to get off without your assist- 
ance.’ 

“T am the conductor,” he explained. 

“T think not.” 


“But I am,” he persisted. “This is the end of 
my run, and I have changed my coat and hat.” 

‘Then you are not the conductor, sir. You are 
not in uniform, and are merely a private citizen. 
Please stand aside.” 

“I don’t know but you’re right, ma’am,” he 
said, complying with her mandate. 

Perhaps she was right, as a matter of principle, 
— xh = might have been a few degrees more 
civil about it. 

Oo 


Mr. HOWELLS, in describing a country sojourn 
Says that a resident whose laundry wor had 
been criticised, retorted, “I'll wash you, and Ill 
iron you, but I won’t take none of your sass.” 
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2) Cz FOR Go.F ScorE-Book. A piece of | Then prepare coverings of four-inch-wide ribbon, plain or | other two. Cut carefully from some old magazine the 


























































Mich linen nine by three and a half inches makes the | fancy. Fancy flowered or striped ribbon will be the | pictures—preferably profiles—of any eminent men and 
Bit cover. Place two pieces of cardboard four by two | prettiest, and a yard will be needed for each | paste them on these boards; then tie 
ge and a half inches, one at each end, so that the linen folds | rack. Cut a half-yard for either end, folding | together with narrow white ribbon. 
‘RD over them, leaving a space in the middle three- | each piece to- em QO gether for | nin 
: ie eighths of an inch. Fasten a loop of linen one we y A SrRING-DoLuy. This little \ 
‘SA inch long to the side to form a socket for a } - dolly’s kid body is eut off at the Vv 
ys pencil. Line the middle of the back with middle, and a bag containing a 
ix white kid or heavy white cloth. Make ball of colored string is sewed on 
‘wr two pockets of heavy white paper overhanding around her waist. Three ruffles 
1 three and three-quarters by two and @ the edges together. of crépe paper form her dress, 
fa three-eighths inches and paste them Leave space unsewed at the open two being sewed on for skirts, 
“a> on so that they will come within ends, as you would at the top of a bag; one above the other, and the | 
"y an eighth of an inch of edges, leav- | fold over the ends of the ribbon and hem, or else fringe | third tied around her neck for | 
. ss ing them open at the centre of the | them for half an inch. A line of fine feather-stitching | a cape. White paper, with a | 
> book, so that the along each overhanded seam makes it still prettier. Then | bright border to match the color 
Bx) golf score - books, slip the little bags over the padded ends of the racks and | of the string, makes the prettiest 
CK which can be obtained of any stationer, tie them firmly in place with narrow ribbon | dress. A little cap of the same 
LY can be easily inserted or changed. A folded around both bag and wire. A large | paper is put on her head, and 
te strap with loop like the one in the dia- bow at the centre of the rack | ribbons tied around 
va gram may be made, or a simple loop of would make it a fancier her neck by which 
Hj © ribbon used, through which the belt can gift, but it is she may be hung 
© be slipped. Any design or monogram necessary. near the desk or 
oA may be embroidered on the cover, or a table, to assist in 


tying up packages. 
iS placed diagonally across. If the book — 
is covered with Scotch plaid a band of 


DA black satin ribbon has a good effect. 





NG narrow band of plaid ribbon may be 
5 | 





Take half ; 
three-quar. ow 
ters inches wide, and a strip of oiled silk the 


Tootu-Brusu CASE. 
a yard of ribbon one and 
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: A CONVENIENT MEMORANDA Buiock. ‘Take a CASE. same size. Baste them together, one laid over y 

W} common block of paper of any preferred size. On the piece of drawing the other, being careful that the oiled silk we 
hi , back paste an unmounted pho- paper whose greatest length Pr comes to the very edge of the ribbon at every \ ~ 
G tograph which is large enough | is eight inches and whose greatest width is four anda : Wi O) 
to cover the block. To this | half inches, and shape it and paint with water-colors UN 

attach a pencil by a ribbon and | according to design. Cut many thicknesses of tissue ) 

fasten a long loop to the upper | paper the same size and pierce all with holes, through Yl 

corners by bows. This will be which narrow red, white and blue ribbon is D 7/0) 
very convenient for household drawn, tying the whole to a rod one foot point. Feather-stitch them together 37 

orders. long, which forms staff. along the edge on each side. Fold one LP 


— end into a point 
A MATCH-SCRATCHER. Get a block and continue the 
two and three-quarters inches in | feather- stitching along the point. 
diameter upon which ribbon is wound | Turn the other end in and over- 
and embroider or paint a circle of | hand it. Now form the whole 
, linen which is large enough to fold | into a slender bag by turning the 
over the edge of the block. Fasten | square end over on the strip six 
with paste. To the other side paste a | and a half to seven inches and 
piece of sandpaper just the size of | overhanding the edges firmly with 
block. Draw a piece of ribbon just | silk matching the ribbon. The 











































CASE FOR TRAVELLER'S 
Tacs. Take two pieces 
of cardboard two and 
seven-eighths by four and 
BIN : three-eighths inches and 

\Y cover on both sides with linen or pongee; on the 
rel f front of one piece work or paint some simple design. 

eS Close with overhand sewing on both long sides and 
(Lp one end. Finish with ribbon by which to hang it, 











Whe and fill with tags. the width of the block pointed end folds down 
JAN ¥ ain around it, fastening slight- over the open end of the 
UD BLottTer. Take a stiff cardboard seventeen by ly with paste. Then tiea case. 

Thy twelve inches, and cover both sides with brown linen longer piece of the ribbon — 

NS drawn tight and sewed in place overhand. Cut corner round the whole, with a GLOVE MEND- 
ih pieces three and one-half inches and cover with same loop to hang it by. ING-CASE. One- 


> half yard of pretty 
fancy satin ribbon, 
three inches wide. 
Turn over three 
and a half inches 
at the top, put in 





A) material, upon which a pretty design has been embroidered 
NY or painted. Sew to the sides of the covers overhand. In Twin SeEwiInc-BAGs. Of rib- 

this place two or bon four inches in width take two at 
strips of fourteen inches. Place one \ 
over the other and sew the edges 
together overhand, leaving two 








#0) three pieces of blot- 
2 ting-paper just large 





enough to fill it. This 
ty . makes a pretty gift for inches open in the centre on one side. On each | card and sew together to form 
Ag a gentleman. side of this open space make one row of feath- | cover. Sew the lower edge in a 
) I\ — er-stitching across and through both pieces | point. Add two flannel leaves a 
\\ 


PANsy EMERY-BaGs. Of : of ribbon. This makes a pocket for the | trifle shorter and narrower, feather- 
} satin ribbon one and a quarter inches wide take two | needle-book, which should be made to fit, and stitched all around. Attach at 
lengths of two and a half inches, rounding the ends. | tied together with a bow, by which it can be the top of cover. Thread twelve 
AM | Draw them up in the middle, making four pansy leaves, | drawn from the case. The ribbon at each end needles with different colored 
Sh and add a fifth of the same size as the others in sucha | forms bags, which should be hemmed at the silks for mending, and draw six 
WS way as to form the flower. Make these all of yellow, all | ends, runs being made for draw-strings. through the length of each leaf. 
A of purple, or part of each color. Paint them with — Add narrow ribbon at the point 
V6 water-colors to simulate pansy leaves, or give SPooL oF BABy-RIBBON. Now to tie the case. 
te \ the same effect by a few embroidery stitches. that baby-ribbon is so much used 













> Behind the lowest leaf fasten a bag made of for tying fancy parcels, a pretty PincusHION. Make and 
ss ~ the ribbon and filled plump with emery dust. gift is made of a large spool stuff a cushion eight by 


four inches, and tie 
around it satin ribbon 
which is crossed in 
such a way that two 
sections are square 


three or four inches long, 
which must be painted 
white and wound 
with the ribbon. 
Cut circles of card- 
board three inches 
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A.) ny BaG FOR WORK OR DustTER. Take two 
fifteen-inch squares of Japanese art cloth and in centre of 
| one cut a diagonal slit seven inches long. Bind the sides of 
K this slit with strips of the cloth three inches wide, stitching 
“ a row in each binding to make a run three-quarters of an 
inch wide for the draw-strings. Lay the wrong sides of the in diameter and 
pieces together, stitch around the edges cover the outside 
and turn. Measure five inches from | with white linen, upon which is 
the corners on each side and feather- | worked some design whose color is 
stitch with embroidery silk through top | the same as the ribbon. In the ac- 
and bottom in a straight line from one | companying diagram the flower is holly and the circles 












and two long. 
Make a bow of 

















t to another, marking off the four cor- | are lined with red silk. A long piece of ribbon is drawn ’ » 

is ners. Fasten a tassel in the centre of | through the spool and through centre of disks and fas- | the ribbon where it is tied. In the square sections stick y 

\° the bottom and one at each corner, and | tened with bows, from which a loop hangs up the spool. | common pins, white in one side and black in the other. In A sy 

I draw up by double strings of satin rib- — the long sections fasten safety-pins of both colors, putting ra 

\\ ys bon of the same color as embroidery silk. FOLDING PICTURE STAND. Take four pieces gray | the white safety-pins on same side as black common pins. Ai 
uri) — — JN 
TR A Dainty WAIST- LG a SSS OrricE Carp. A piece of stiff cardboard about y Ne 

hey tack. A nice gift fora BY YL Pe FESS J five and a half inches square, not necessarily regular in A\ pe 
G/ woman who likes dainty ip My, SS =| shape, can be painted on each \ * j 
aay belongings is a set of ly side with a pretty vine or con- N34 
iy waist-racks for silk waists ventional design. In _ the f 

(4 or evening gowns. They centre of one side in large 

aN ~ are made from common letters is the word “Out,” on 

Sac coat-racks. Get a half- the other the word “In.” 

3.) \ dozen racks of bent wire, This is very pretty if made of 

RN made broad at the ends wood and the whole design 

\ \\ where the shoulders of . “ Zo - <=} urntin. Ora rough piece of 

RYS\ the gown will rest. Pad co cardboard can be covered with 

(i these ends for seven or eight | card mount ten by eight inches and punch holes through | linen or pongee, on which all 








inches with scented cotton. | each corner of tavo and through the inside corners of the | may be embroidered. 
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Famine Camp. 


The author of “Enchanted India” gives a vivid 
and heart-sickening picture of one of the famine 
camps, established all over India to afford the 
means of earning a living to those whom the 
scourge had driven from their native provinces, 


Two or three thousand haggard and fleshless 
beings were digging or carrying earth to form an 
embankment for a railway or a road. With arms 
searcely thicker than the handles of the tools they 
wielded, the laborers gasped for air, tired in a 
minute, and paused to rest in spite of the abuse 
of the overseers. 

Emaciated women, in their tattered saris, 
carried little baskets on their heads containing a 
few handfuls of earth, which they could scarcely 
lift. One of them, wrinkled and shrunken, looked 
a hundred years old, tottering under her load. 
On reaching the spot where she was to empty 
out the soil, she leaned forward a little and let 
the whole thing fall, indifferent to the dust which 
covered her and filled her mouth and eyes; and 
after taking breath for a moment, off she went 
again as if walking in her sleep. 

The men are paid as much as two annas (three 

ennies) a day. The women earn ten, seven or 
hree cowries (shells at the rate of about one 
hundred and ninety to the anna) for each basket- 
load, according to the distance, and can make 
as much as an anna a day. 

All these toilers had to support others belongin, 
to them. These, unable to work, squatted abou’ 
the camp in their desolate and pitiable misery. 
And the food was insufficient for any of them, 
only hindering the poor creatures from dying at 
once. 

The baboo, who has lost caste and been half- 
civilized in the Anglo-Indian colleges, is always 
the middleman between the government and the 
poor; and he, barefaced and with no pretence of 
concealment, took twenty per cent. of the wages 
he was supposed to pay the laborers. And there 
were none but baboos to superintend the poor- 
houses and the famine camps. 
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A Friend of the Rich. 


The character of Cornelius Vanderbilt’s private 
generosity is well illustrated by a single inci- 
dent described in the Philadelphia Press. 


The late Samuel Barton had been a lifelon 
friend of his. They had_been playmates an 
schoolmates, and at. school Barton, who was some- 
what the elder, had been made the custodian of 
his friend’s pocket-money. When both the boys 
zrew to manhood Mr. Barton became a successful 
oroker, but in later years fortune was unkind. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


LUMINUM Card Cases. Slickest novelty out. 
f No perforated car« 
. Agts. Wtd. Book! 





is. Case and 100 Calling Cards, 
klet Free. B. Stauffer, town, Pa. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Riffe, Pistol or Shot- 
gun you’ll make a Bull’s Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the /dea/ Handbook 
“D,” 1% pages Free. The latest Ency- 
clopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and | 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A 


STMAS SUGGESTION—Aievory, Star 
CH | Allegory, “‘ Star 
and Cross,” for Christmas celebration in any church, 
by Sunday school or young people. Something unique, 
easy to arrange, providing happy evening for young 
and old, yet teaching beautifully and impressively the 
real significance of Christmas. Only one copy needed. 
Sent by return mail on receipt of $1.00, Address, 
HOLIDAY PUBLISHING Co., Box 371, Hartford, Conn. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Christmas Gifts. 


This Carbon Photograph 
from the famous painting 
by Ferruzzi, framed in one 
inch oak, toned to match, 
size 8x 10, delivered in any 
part of U.S. on receipt of 
$i 00 Usual pape $1.50. 

ewe Special offer for the 
Xmas_ Holidays. Countess 
Potocka, Lady Hamilton or 
Sistine Madonna, sent in 
lace of The Little Mother 

















f desired, in same style 
and price. 

Sample photo, cabinet size, 
and illus. Holiday Booklet 
0c. Illus. Booklet sent Free. | 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO.,17 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. | 












COMPANION. 


No More _ 
Darning. 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 
( Copyrighted.) 

We sell you just the feet of stock- 
ings, fast black or bleached white. 
They can be sewed to the leg of old 
stockings, making hosiery as goodas 
new. If your dealer does not handle 
them, order direct. Sizes, 5 to 10. 
Cotton, 10 cents per pair ; 6 pairs for 
50cents. Merino wool, 15 cents per 

pair; 4 pairs for 50 cents. .... 

Agents wanted. 


H. S. Blake & Co., 


<n RACINE, WIS. 
a oe Pr ir nnd 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 
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WINSLOW'S 


Speed Skates 








GO LIKE THE WIND. 


The shoe attachment is light and strong. The 
use of Winslow’s Speed Skates enables the 
skater to avoid the weariness of feet and legs oc- 
casioned by the straps used in wood top speed 
Examine these skates at your deal- § 
er’s. rper re perfect. Send for catalogue 
of “1900” skates with prices and special in- 
ducements to Companion readers. 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
—Worcester, Mass.— 








Tells how to make all kinds 

Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 

Caineras, Windmills, Micro- 

scopes, Electric Telegraphs, 

Telephones,Magic Lanterns, 

olian Harps, Boats from a 

rowboat to a schooner; also 

Kites. Balloons, Masks, Wag- 

ons, Toy Houses, Bow and Ar- 

row, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts. 

Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and 

Bird Traps,and many others. 

All is made so plain that a 

3% a boy can easily make them. 
handsome illustrations. This great book by mail, 10 


200 
cts.,3for25cts. CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse, N.Y. 








Hamburgs; 


than any previous 
quirements of the 
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and tables are a special feature of the book. 


methods in actual practice. 





He lost his money, and his health gradually gave | 


way. 

Mr. Vanderbilt heard that Mr. Barton was in 
some distress of mind, as well as of body, and 
called upon him. The meeting was like that of 
men who have been playmates. They spoke of 
their sports and of their experiences at the board- 
ing-sehool, and at last Mr. Vanderbilt very deli- 


cately inquired if there was anything that was | 
i } 


causing Mr. Barton anxiety, and 


is old playmate | 


replied that he was fearful that his estate would | 


not leave his emily comfortably provided for. 

Theretpon Mr. Vanderbilt said, speaking the 
familiar name of childhood days: 

“Sam, don’t let that worry you.” 

That was all he said, but the next day he 
deposited in Mr. Barton’s name a large sum of 
money. When Mr. Barton heard that, it seemed 
to give him peace, and he called his family to him, 
said that he was content to die, bade them good-by, 
and then, saying, “I am very tired,” turned his 
face to the wall, and in a moment was gone. 


— i 


Sure of Himself. 


Most men are quite convinced that in a moment 
of sudden danger, such as has lately demoralized 
some friend, they should be perfectly cool and 
deliberate. Some would be, but that this is not 
true of all, the following incident bears witness. 


There is in Chicago a business man who above 
all things prides himself on being level-headed. 
He makes it a point never to “go off at half-cock,” 
under any circumstances. His office is in the top 
story of a rather tall building, and when, one 
afternoon, the alarm of “fire” was given, he felt 
instantly and naturally quite uncomfortable. 

His first thought was that the office books must 
be carefully locked up in the safe, but just then a 
number of people rushed through the entry past 
his door, and the methodical man had a confused 
impression of having sought in vain for the books 
for a very long time. 

The smoke was rising slowly through the ele- 
vator well as he dashed into the hall and down 
the stairs. At the foot he met his partner. 

“Tt’s all out,” said the partner. ‘“‘Where are the 
books?” 

“I looked everywhere for them,” said the 
methodical man, “but they weren’t to be found.” 

They went back to his private office, and there 
the books were ho xy open on hisdesk. Strangely 
enough, the methodical man never fully under 
stood how it happened. 
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To Save Time. 


An old man who was cook at a Western camp 
went by the name of Bunch Grass. He had his 
own way of looking at things. On one occasion 
the camp was to be moved along the stream, and 
Bunch packed up the outfit preparatory to the 
flitting. 


“Got a match, Bunch?” asked one of the party, 
for. - rolled up a big cigarette and wanted to 
ight it. 

The old man’s fingers went to his vest pocket; 
then he paused and looked thoughtful. Evidentl 
no match was forthcoming. But suddenly Bunch 
showed his originality of ‘thought. Without a 
word he climbed into the wagon, and started to 
pitch off his load. Bedding, tents, kettles sailed 
out on the grass. The petitioner for the match 
looked at him inamazement. Had he gone crazy? 

“Why, what is the matter-with you? What are 
you doing?” he asked. 

Bunch stopped throwing out the goods, and 
replied in a slow drawl: 

“Which it’s like this. When you requested that 
match, I suddenly happened to recall that them 
combustibles allus lurks in the last pocket. I got 
a coat and waistcoat in the bottom o’ this wagon, 
and I’m reachin’ down for that last pocket first, 
just to save time.” 

: ie he proceeded to throw off the rest of the 
oad. 





“The Best Poultry Book on the Market.’’ 


Profits in Poultry. 


352 Pages, 5 1-2x7 1-2 inches, 154 Illustrations, 
Illuminated Cover,and 18 Color Plates of Cochins, 
Brahmas, Malays, White and Brown Leghorns, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Leghorns; Golden, Black, and Silver 
Rouen and Pekin Ducks; Toulouse 
Geese; Golden Spanish and Black Polish; Grey 
Dorkings, Red Games and White Bantams. 


By JAMES RANKIN, P. H. JACOBS, T. M. 
BURR KNAPP, W. H. RUDD, and others. Edited 
by the Poultry Editor American Agriculturist. 


This new, revised and enlarged edition of what has always been rec- 
ognized as the standard work on poultry, is nearly one-third larger 


poultry can be grown at a profit are discussed in great detail. 
The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth many times the 
rice of the book to anyone engaged in poultry raising as a business. 
Bare of chicks, diseases and their treatment, feeding and care for exgs, 
or for net, —e coops and houses, caponizing, marketing, warfare 

$ F nd ornamental poultry, are T 

pope ely gn Aye meme Experience of breeders and poultry farmers has been drawn 
upon freely, resulting in that breadth ot view which can be obtained only by comparison of successful 
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: days to the year, 8 hours to the day, 
: 


: 
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$1000.00 
a Minute 


The annual sales of Swift and Com- 
pany for the year 1898 aggregated 
over one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. Figuring 313 working 


shows that the sales exceeded one 
thousand dollars per minute for every 
1898 working day. Why purchase 
unknown goods when the name of 
Swift guarantees purity and reliabil- 
ity in all food products? 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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edition, and has been fully brought up to the re- 
present day. The ways and means by which egys or 





described at length. he reference matier 


This great work was never before sold 


OUR GR EAT FREE OFFE R, for less than $1, but we have printed 


an enormous edition (paper covers), and will send it to every su 


scriber to the weekly American Agricul- | 


turist for three months, on receipt of only 235 cents postpaid, provided you mention where you saw this 
ad. This offer is to new subscribers only. Everybody knows the sterling merit of this great agricultural 


weekly (formerly monthly). Its poultry department 
now published in three editions. ou 


features characteristic of your section. Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


get the western edition (Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago) if you 
live in the west; the American Agriculturist edition if you live in the middle or southern states and the 
eastern edition (The New England Homestead of Springfield), if you live in N. E. or the Provinces. 

nm 5 cents in silver or stamps; the book will follow in a few days, and for three months the edi- 
tion of the American Agriculturist circulating in your own state, containing the markets and special local 


alone is worth the year’s subscription price. It is | 





‘IT KEEPS THE STOMACH SWEET 


“If too much animal food be eaten, we are liable to produce gout and disorders 


of the liver, not to speak of indigestion.” 


QUAKER OATS GEMS.—Pour one 
cup boiling water over one cup Quaker 


Oats, and let stand one hour; then add é 
half a cup of cold water or milk, two 
cups wheat flour, two teaspoonfuls baking “ 
powder, one-half teaspoonful salt. Bake é 
in hot oven fifteen to twenty minutes. é 
At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages. ; 
* 
_ QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge i ‘ 2 
delicious and wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups and paluiaae Wace = oer 2 


Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Korer. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 








ACTS GENTLY ON THE 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND Bowe_ELs 
GLEANSES THE SYSTEM 


soe EETECTUALY 
I oLDS HES 
oe cons HOD, FEN 


OVERCOMES 2.7 





PERMANENTLY. 


ITS Beye, 1° 
fecal EFFECTS 
GUIBRNIA FIG SyrvPG 


sv FRAN 
yr" Sy. ee se" Cae Seg WEN OF, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS PRICE SOc PER BOTTLE. 





— Practical Dietetics.” 





Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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§ 
The Great Bleaching gyi» , 
Bluing and Purifier. cg g 


It will not settle, 

It will not streak, 

Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 


A Io-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fam- 
ily for four 


months. 
THE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORLD. 


Sold everywhereor sent by mail from 
Sactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass.' 
weak 
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Servants in the Pnilippines. 





Housekeepers in Manila who are obliged to 
employ both Chinese and Filipinos—races between | 
which there exists a deep antagonism—have to | 
face “the problem of domestic service” in its 


most complicated form. A correspondent of the 
Chieago Tribune, whose retinue embraced two | 
Chinese and six natives, tells of returning to his | 
home after a three days’ absence. 


We were greeted by no cocheros at the station. 
We went home in hired rigs. An ominous silence 
brooded over the scene. We passed the stable, | 
and the horses recognized us and whinnied as if | 
they had not been fed for a week. We walked | 
into the house, expecting to see Ah Doo, the | 
Chinese table-boy, setting out the mysterious | 
delicacies that Mr. Guuther, the Chinese cook, is | 
a past master in concocting. 
spread. 

In our best Tagalese we interviewed the native 
inhabitant of the south side of the yard, and after 
some time found that Ah Doo was in jail and that 
two of the Filipinos were in the hospital. 

Mr. Gunther was over, trying to secure the 
release of Ah Doo, and the other Filipinos were, 
in all probability, on the war-path after Mr. 
Gunther. 

The next day the entire aggregation, including 
the detail from the hospital, turned up at our 
— and reported for duty. Mr. Gunther 

eposed that he had been absent at the time the 
trouble began. The first he knew that anythin 
was happening was when he returned and foun 
the Filipino gentlemen of the bedchamber chasing 
Ah Doo with bola knives. 

Mr. Gunther joined in the chase, and from his 
testimony it was deduced that he outran Ah Doo 
by about three feet. The chase led into the house, 
and Mr. Gunther took refuge in the kitchen. 

The gentlemen of the bedchamber had by this 
time been reénforced by the four cocheros, who 
were armed with forks and a Spanish bayonet 
that had adorned our walls. 

“Then,” said Mr. Gunther, “I ahlee samee 
catchee one piecee kittle; scald velly much.” 

After scalding his enemies, Mr. Gunther and 
Ah Doo went through a window and raced out to 
the gate, where there is a guard of American 
soldiers. The soldiers, at the request of Mr. 
Gunther, arrested the Filipinos and Ah Doo as 
well, and sent the scalded Filipinos to the hospital. 

The Filipinos testified that they had caught Ah 
Doo red-handed in the act of washing his heathen 
teeth with our best tooth-powder. Also that Ah 
Doo profaned the bed of one of the Americans by 

resuming to sleep in it. This had scandalized 
an Juan, the head boy, beyond all measure, and 
pe pad remonstrated with Ah Doo with a bola 
nife. 

The other Filipinos substantiated San Juan’s 
testimony, each one also taking occasion several 
times to refer to the fact that “Chinos mucho 
malo.” The court found Ah Doo and San Juan 
both guilty, and sentenced to corporal punishment 
in each case. 

Peace was restored for a time, but the next 
morning, when it was discovered that breakfast 
was being retarded because San Juan was lugging 
a bola knife around in his trousers leg with the 
avowed intention of cutting off Mr. Gunther’s 
queue as soon as that intelligent and useful 
member of the household should descend from 
the top of the house, where he had taken refuge, 
3 — decided that drastic measures should 

en. 

San Juan was accordingly paid the four dollars 
due him, and the entire family and two soldiers 
joined in chasing him off the premises. 

The Filipinos are much discomfited by the loss 
of their leader, and their hatred for Mr. Gunther 
and Ah Doo is only strengthened. An armed 
neutrality now prevails, but open hostilities are 
liable to come at any moment. 

One member of the family mounts guard in 
the dining-room an hour before meal-time, and 

reserves peace with a baseball bat borrowed 

rom the soldiers, barracked across the street. 

Sefior San Juan has sent the pleasing word that 
he will set fire to the house as soon as he can get 
around to it, and the entire household is ready to 
shoot the gentleman on sight. 
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A Romance in Tea. 


Thirty-six years ago, a small and very ragged 
boy used to wander open-eyed about the bustling 
docks which edge the Clyde at Glasgow. His 
delight was to view the great ships from China 
unloading their fragrant bales, and he frequently 
earned a few pennies by making himself useful 
here and there. 


A year later he had risen in the world. He was 
a messenger-boy now, earning two shillings and 
sixpence weekly,—sixty cents hard cash,—paid 
every Saturday. Even then he was not satisfied, 
and he made up his mind that if he could not 
afford to fet learning at school, he must get it in 
the world. He shipped aboard a steamer as a 
stoker, and worked his passage to New York. 

For some time he stayed in this country, sup- 
porting himself in half a dozen ways, and keeping 
iis eyes open to American methods of business. 
He made up his mind that Yankee shrewdness 
could make money out of groceries in Glasgow; | 
so he borrowed a plentiful supply of it and 
returned home. 

His parents, 7 for him, were thrifty 
poomte. By hook and crook they had saved four 

undred dollars in their joint lifetimes. Their 
son took the money as a loan, and in a narrow 
street of Glasgow started a tiny grocery store. 

He was his own salesman, his own bookkeeper, | 
aud his own delivery cart, so he knew that his | 
customers were well served. Gradually they | 
increased, but not fast enough to satisfy the 
young grocer. He worked, as he says, twenty- 
five hours out of the twenty-tour. That did not 
suffice; he decided to advertise. 

First, he bought twenty of the biggest hogs to 
be found in Scotland. ext he decorated them | 
with brilliant ribbons, and then, after every pig | 
had been labelled “Lipton’s Monsters,” plain for 
all to see, he had them driven through the streets | 
of Glasgow. A sensation followed. The town | 
talked “Lipton,” and Thomas Lipton opened a 
new shop. 

o-day four hundred and twenty business 
houses take their orders from Sir Thomas Lipton. 
In Chicago and Omaha he owns enormous 
abattoirs which can supply armies with meat. In 
Ceylon oT tea plantations belong to him, and 
fleets of his ships sail to India and China. 

Sir Thomas has been generous with his vast 
fortune. He drew a check for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars and sent it to the 
Princess of Wales when she was collecting money 
for a jubilee dinner for the poor of London. His 
Inunificence has frequently drawn the royal atten- 
tion, and it was for his charities he was knighted. 

As a yachtsman, Sir Thomas is known as a 
ee ‘orward and enthusiastic sportsman. The 
yachtsmen of America found in him a good oppo- 
nent in a generous contest. 











The table was not | / 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


monthly, beautifully printed in | Closing 2c. stamp for sample and full information, 
3 colors. Send 25 ¢ f | 
year's subscription or 2 two: | DENTACURA CO., 318 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


What Paint 


Review Publishing Co., Rochester,N.Y. 
to use inside and outside; the right combi- 


. * 
Family Twine-Holder. 
Every family needs string almost daily for some nation of colors for any kind of a house, is 
but a suggestion of what you can learn from 


pareees. but usually they either have none at all on 
our book of practical suggestions about 


1and or else have only short bits that come around 
Patton’s 


Sun Proof 


Paint - . 


Every one interested_ 
in the art of home 
beautifying should 
have it— free. 
Liberal induce- 
ments and sole 
agency to dealers, 


James E. Patton Co. 
13 Lake St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














packages from the grocery. When you want string 
you want it in a hurry, and can’t stop to untangle odd 
its and tie them together ; besides, 
a parcel tied with such string is 
untidy and you’re ashamed of it, 
Have a Family ‘Twine Holder 
Outfit. It’s Ce | and lasts for 
years. Consists of a nickel-plated 
metal holder and two balls of 
twine — one biue, one red, or 
any other colors. Strong, 
hard, polished twine. Never 
kinks. Can be had of all lead- 
ing stationers or sent post- 
P for 


50 Cents. | 


LEES MPG. CO., Westport, Conn. | 


Latest and Best Offer ! 


ae ae an $8.50 Value 
for 
$5.00. 

This is a sample in minia- 
ture of one of Mr. Gibson’s | 
proofs. Under this offer you | 
are entitled to select from our | 
catalogue of 150 subjects, a 


| proof, 15 x 20, with mat, ready 
! for framing. 




















Life’s 


















by Life Publishing Co. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. [ 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS WHO SEND $5.00 WILL RECEIVE 


IFE for the Year 1900 . ot to o « 
LIFE’S Easter and Christmas numbers for 1900 
An Artist’s Proof, size 15x20, on Japan paper, mounted ready 


Copyright, 1899, 





. . . . - . 


* 6e¢ «© | 


for framing . . 1. 2 ss ee eee eevee es 2.00 | 
And in addition your choice of any one of the following 
publications, the retail price of which is. . . . « « « 100 


The Out-of-Door Calendar for 1900, by Blashfield, or 
Predicaments, by Shipman, a Book of Short Stories, or 
Mythology for Moderns, by Metcalfe, or 

The Yankee Naby, by Masson, or 

Taken from “‘ Life,”” a Book of Verses. 


CATALOGUE OF 150 EXAMPLES OF PROOFS, LIKE SAMPLE ABOVE BY GIBSON, 
HANNA, GILBERT AND OTHERS, FOR SELECTION, SENT ON RECEIPT OF 10 CTS, 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO.), 19 w. 31 siseet, NEW YORK. 
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O’NEILL’S 


Importers and Retailers. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, House- 
Furnishing Goods, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, etc. 


A Reliable Sewing 
Machine. 


Something that every housewife should own. 


If you haven’t one, save your money, and buy an 
**O’Neill.’’ It doesn’t cost much, is thoroughly 
reliable in every way, and will save you an immense 
amount of work. The ‘‘O’Neill ’’ is made for us by 
one of the largest sewing-machine manufacturers in 
the United States, and is guaranteed by us for five 


years. Here are the prices: 

$13.80. 
15.00. 
16.80: 


ALL RICHLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 
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The 
The 


“O'Neill” B, 

“O'Neill” No. 1, 
The ‘‘O’Neill” No. 2, 
The “O'Neill” No. 3, 17.20. 


With Novelty Drop Head 19.60. 
A Complete Set of Attachments Goes with Each Machine. 


This Machine is Superior in Every Way, and Cheaper in Price than 
any other Sold in New York. 


H. 0’Neill & Co., Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
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three drawers, nicely finished, 


elegantly finished in Oak or 
Walnut, 3 drawers, 


Oak or Walnut, 5 drawers, 


Oak or Walnut, 7 drawers, 
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HOCOLATES 
FOR EATING DRINKING: CO°KING’ 
A f STRENGTHENING: 
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STAMP NEWS FROM Ch e t M | 
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and prepare stamps. THE IN- | outfits with samples for distribution free ‘with 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 
U © 
A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


The “Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, hay ing double runners, sizes 
6,7, 8and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply you at the same price—prepaid. 

In ordering state size desired. 
The Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


nameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


PASTE , CAKE 
OR LIQUID 
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After using Enameline 
No Housekeeper will ever 
use any other Brand. 


J.L.Prescott Co. NewYork 



















A gun which shoots as straight and as well 
as any gun made, but free from danger, 
smoke and noise. With a little practice any 
boy can become a crack shot. It will afford 
permanent amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind; the possession of a gun helps 
to make a boy a manly boy. 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


is the best gun made. It has black walnut 
stock, handsome nickeled steel barrel, globe 
sights, interchangeable parts. Our 2th cen- 
tury “ Daisy” (price $1.00) will shoot either 
darts or shot, while our “ Daisy” Repeater 
(price $1.25) will shoot 48 times without 
reloading. (Enough shot can be bought for 
10 cents to shoot the rifle 1000 times. Darts 
reduced to 35 cents per dozen.) 

If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” 
(be sure the word “ Daisy ” is on the stock), 
send us his name and we will send you one 
from our factory, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME } ‘ 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET § FREE 
THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 
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There are none so deaf 


as those who won’t buy 


; 9¢ Common E ) 
Wilson’s sense" Ear-Drums 
The only scientific sound-conductors, Invis- 
ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear. 
Doctors recommend them. Thousands testify 

to their perfection and to benefit derived. 
Information and book of letters from many users, free. 


WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 








100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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A New CAMPAIGN IN Luzon.—The Amer- 
ican forces in the island of Luzon have begun a 
new campaign against the insurgents. A brigade 
commanded by General Wheaton was sent by 
transports along the coast, and Janded November 
7th near Dagupan, the northern. terminus of the 
railroad which runs to Manila. Meanwhile, a 
force commanded by General MacArthur was 
moving north along the railroad from Malolos ; 
and a third force, commanded by General Lawton, 
was operating northeast of Malolos. The objec- 
tive point of all three commands was Tarlac, the 
insurgent capital, where a considerable Filipino 
army was known to have been assembled. 
Tarlac was taken by General MacArthur 
November 12th, the insurgent force retreating to 
the mountains, after slight opposition. 

Tuer UNITED STATES CRUISER “CHARLES- 
TON” was wrecked upon an uncharted reef off a 
small island north of Luzon, November 7th. All 
on board were saved. The Charleston was a 
steel cruiser of the 4,000-ton class, and had been in 
service 11 years. She was patrolling the northern 
coast of Luzon when the accident occurred. 

Tue SoutH AFRICAN WAR.—When this 
record closes, November 16th, the latest authentic 
news from Ladysmith is a carrier-pigeon message 
of November 9th. The besieged British force 
was then holding its ground. Nothing has been 
heard officially from Mafeking since October 
3ist, nor from Kimberley since November 7th. 
British reénforeements to the number of about 
18,000 have already reached Natal, and others 
are arriving daily. ene 

AN AMERICAN Hospitat SHip.—Amer- 
ican women in London, with some help from the 
United States, have fitted out a hospital ship, 
the Maine, which is to be used for the relief of 
the wounded soldiers in South Africa. Five 
trained nurses and three surgeons sailed from 
New York November 12th, as a part of the staff 
of the ship, and 30 more are to follow later. 

Tue “LyppITE” SHELLS, used by the 
British in the defence of Ladysmith, are shells 
charged with “lyddite,” one of the new high 
explosives which add to the terrors of modern 
war. lLyddite is a piecric acid compound of 
potassium and ammonium, and is six or seven 
times as powerful as gunpowder. 

THe ARMORED TRAINS which are often 
mentioned in the reports of the war in South 
Africa are trains of ordinary freight-cars, lined 
with iron or steel to make them secure against 
rifle-shots, and pierced with holes, through which 
those on board may fire upon anenemy. They 
become a kind of moving fort, very serviceable 
when military operations follow the line of a 
railway, as now in South Africa, and earlier in 
Cuba and the Philippines. 

THE SAMOAN QUESTION is advanced toward 
a final settlement by an agreement between 
Germany and Great Britain. Tutuila, the 
smallest of the three chief Samoan Islands, is to 
belong to the United States, to which it is 
important because it has the harbor of Pago- 
Pago. Germany acquires sole possession of the 
other two islands by ceding to Great Britain two 
of the Solomon Islands, and relinquishing her 
interest in the Tonga group. The consent of the 
United States is necessary to this arrangement, 
but it is not probable that it will be withheld. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY was married at Washing- 
ton, November 9th, to Mrs. Mildred M. Hazen, 
widow of Brigadier-General Hazen, the former 
chief of the signal service. The ceremony took 
place in the vestry of St. Paul’s Roman Catholie 
Church, and was performed by the Rev. James 
F. Mackin, pastor of the church. 

A REMARKABLE ENGINEERING FEAt, 
with important consequences to agriculture, has 
been accomplished in Colorado. This is the 
diversion of some of the head-waters of the 
Grand, River from the western to the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains. Water which 
would naturally flow into the Gulf of California 
is diverted through a pass 10,000 feet high, and 
after being used for irrigation finds its way into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The water thus diverted 
has a volume of about 400 cubic feet a second. 
This enterprise encourages a hope of its repetition 
on a larger scale, in which case a large area of 
land needing irrigation on the Atlantic slope 
of Colorado may be fertilized from the excess of 
water on the Pacific slope. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Major John A. Logan, 
son of the late Gen. John A. Logan, killed while 
leading his battalion of the 33d infantry in a 
charge upon the Filipino works at San Jacinto. 
Gen. Thomas W. Hyde of Maine, who won 
distinction for exceptional gallantry in the Civil 
War; and, as founder of the Bath Iron Works, 
was identified with the shipbuilding interests of 
Maine.——The Right Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, 
of the diocese of Burlington, Vermont, the oldest 
Catholic bishop in the United States. 
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Holiday Gifts for All. 
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Dressing Table Set. 


For Mother or Sister. This beautiful Dressing Table Set consists of one Handker- 
chief Case, 5x5 inches, covered and lined with a fine quality of Nile green silk, tastefully 
puffed. The embossed celluloid cover has a silk finish, and is decorated with hand-painted 
violets. The designs of the embossed corners are outlined in gold, as is also the word 
‘* Handkerchiefs.’’ ‘Two knots of Nile green ribbon fasten the cover at the back. 

The Jewel Box, 3x4 inches, similar in material and decoration to the Handkerchief Case, 
has the word ‘‘ Jewels’’ lettered in gold. The Glove Box, which also matches the other articles, 
is 33% x11inches. They are offered at a very low price, and are especially suitable for Holiday 
Gifts for mother, sister or lady friend. 


The three pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
25 cents extra, postage included. The three pieces sold for $1.10, post-paid. 





Pearl Handle Knife, No. 847. 


For Father or Brother. 











This Knife combines beauty of style and finish with fine cutting qualities. It has been made 
expressly for us for several years. We can depend on it to give satisfaction. The four blades 
are made from the best Wardlow steel. Pearl handle, brass lined, German silver bolsters. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





Watches for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


The Jewel for young gentlemen, and the Little 
Jewel for young ladies, are the two best low-priced 
Watches ever made. ‘They have a Duplex Movement, 
an Enameled Dial, and are Stem-Winding and Stem- 
Setting. The cases are Nickel-Silver, beautifully 
engraved. ‘The color closely resembles silver, and will 
retain its brightness indefinitely. Each Watch is 
packed in a sateen-lined case. 





The Little Jewel. 


THE LITTLE JEWEL WATCH given 
only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 80 cents extra, postage 
included. Price, $3.50, post-paid. 
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THE JEWEL WATCH given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 60 cents extra, postage 





se: The Jouat included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A New PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE.— 
Prof. E. C. Pickering of the Harvard Observa- 
tory suggested a few months ago the desirability 
of constructing an extremely long telescope for 
the purpose of photographing stars and planets. 


He now announces that the money needed has | 


been given by anonymous friends of science, and 
that a telescope of the desired kind, having an 
aperture of 12 inches and a length of at least 100 
feet, will probably be ready within a few weeks 
for trial at Cambridge. ‘The instrument is to be 
placed in a horizontal position, and a movable 
mirror will reflect the light of the stars into the 
object-glass. = 

AUTOMATIC TUNNEL Licuts.—In the 
Batignolles tunnel, near Paris, incandescent 
electric lamps, arranged in rows along the tunnel 
walls, are to be automatically illuminated and 


extinguished by passing trains, the rims of the} ‘ 


car wheels operating the electric switches. The 
lamps, being each of ten-candle power, and placed 
at the height of the car windows, will serve to 
illuminate the interior of the passing coaches, 
thus superseding the use of lights in the train. 

Borers AND GIRAFFES.—It is averred that 
the Boers are chiefly responsible for the threat- 
ened extinction of the giraffe in South Africa. 
The giraffe is hunted for its 
skin, which is extraordinarily 
thick and tough. Specimens 
are sometimes an inch thick, 
and bullets often fail to pene- 
trate it. Owing to the toughness 
of its skin, the giraffe can break 
its way through thorny thickets 
which hunters with horses are 
unable to penetrate. The giraffe 
was formerly very abundant 
in South Africa, but now it 
has een very scarce there, and efforts are 
being made to protect it by legislation. The 
Boers have also practically exterminated the lion 
in their country. It is said they killed 6,000 
lions during the settlement of the Transvaal. 

MASTODONS IN BEAVER-DaAms.— The 
discovery of the remains of a mastodon near 
Newburgh, New York, last summer, recalls the 
fact that the best preserved skeleton of one of 
these huge animals now to be found in our 
museums was also discovered in a marsh near 
Newburgh. That part of the Hudson Valley 
appears to have been a favorite haunt for these 
American elephants. Inspection of the place 
where the latest discovery was made emphasizes 
the fact that beavers were contemporaries of the 
mastodons, and that beaver-dams were as perilous 
as quicksands for the massive beasts who 
ventured to set foot in them. 

SELF- PROTECTION IN PLANTS.—Young 
long-leaf pines, according to Mr. Pinchot of the 
Department of Agriculture, protect themselves 
against forest fires in a most interesting and 
remarkable manner. For four or five years the 
stems of the infant trees attain a height of only 
as many inches above the soil. During this time 
their bark is extraordinarily thick, and that 
alone gives some protection. But in addition, 
the long needles spring up above the stem, and 
then bend over on all sides “in a green cascade 
which falls to the ground in a circle about the 
seedling.’”? This green barrier can with difficulty 
be made to burn, while the shade that it casts 
prevents inflammable grass from growing near 
the protected stem. Mr. Pinchot thinks that it 
is owing to this peculiar system of self-protection 
which the pine seedlings have developed that the 
growth of evergreen oaks in Florida has been 
restricted in regions where fires have raged while 
pure pine forests have taken their place. 





A New Krnp or Brick.—In Germany the 
granulated slag from blast furnaces is being 
utilized for the manufacture of brick. The 
making of slag brick is not a new thing, but 
heretofore fluid slag has been employed for the 
purpose, and the brick thus produced has been 
found unsuitable for building purposes because 
it is impermeable to air and steam. But the slag 
bricks made in Germany are, it is said, not open 
to this objection. On the contrary, while exceed- 
ing the strength of ordinary bricks, and possessing 
an extraordinary resistance to heat, they are more 
permeable to air, and consequently are well suited 
for the building of houses. They do not absorb 
water as rapidly as ordinary bricks. 


HEAT FROM THE STARS.—For many years 
efforts have been made from time to time to 
measure the heat radiated from some of the 
brightest stars. The most successful attempt 
appears to be that of Professor Nichols at the 
Yerkes Observatory. With the aid of an appa- 
ratus recalling the principle of the Crookes radi- 
ometer, he has ascertained that the star Vega, 
which shines very brilliantly near the zenith in 


midsummer evenings, sends to the earth an | 


amount of heat equal to that of an ordinary 
candle 6 miles distant. Arcturus, the star cele- 
brated by Job, and which has a somewhat fiery 
color, radiates about twice as much heat as Vega. 
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$99 to $23 RUXE.AVICTO 


Adapted to Light and yo Work. Reliable and Finely 
Finished ; Guaran 20 Years. Write for Catalogue. 
IcCTOR MFG. CO. , 161 to 167 Plymouth Pl. Chieago. 


to write for our 256-page 
free book. Tells how men 
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with small capital can make 
money with a Magic Lan- 
tern or Stereo pticon. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y 
pont BUY AN INCUBATOR 
ona a pe ee. zs S bemre # ving ita 
the cele! 
PREMIER m jnguBAT R on trial, This evi- 
sim 4 a child can 
—y "First prize World’s » = Also = 
or. 
ae and Poultry Helps 5cts. Plans 
er a 
COLUMBIAINCUBATOR 00. 105A dems St,, Delaware City,Del. 
WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE.” 
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.-a Year. SPECIAL 
OFFER, “3 months for 10c., 
if you mention Youth’s Companion. 


Address EVERY WHERE —— co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BACON'S MANIFOLD LETTER r~ J 


Containing 1 pase 8s, with index, 
supply of iindeli le ink paper, also 
our improved manifold pen, post- 











without printing. 

ess printed in upper left 

and corner in neat Gothic 

type 25 cts. ex Agents 
wanted to sell our various 
Yankee Manifold Books. 


F. E. BACON, Portland, Me. 
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Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any boy 

a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 


ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 

AT NINETEEN. 

“I took 2 the Electrical Engi- 

neering Course of The Interna- 

tional Correspondence Schools 

f Seranton, Pa. I qualified 

myself for advancement and was rapidly promoted 

until I was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 

for the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen. 

I still hold 4 osition at a first-class salary.” 
CLARENCE F. TRYON, 40 W. 129th St., New York. 

Write and ton what profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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«A Perfect Food,” 


«¢ Preserves Health, 




















«‘ Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST | 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 











TRADE-MARK. 











Walter Baker & CO. timites. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 
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Is an important one. 
accurate, or they are valueless. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


THE WATCH QUESTION 


COMPANION. 
FITS ANY BIKE LAMPrnctcrm ‘tac | 


Somecpees free Price $1.00 
NT LANTERN SLIDE CO., 






prepaid including 
bept. Y,CHICAGO 





Cards, &c. 


Circular or small sowepepes tT press S18. 


5 ooo 
a easy. Moat 
be. presses, type,&c. 


for cat 


maker, 8 


WE PRESS 





$'C0., MERIDEN, 












SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 
‘Standard machines, neat, handsome, per- 
fect regulator, tray adjuster,safety lamp, 
nursery, all improvements. w prices 
gand fuily guaranteed, Plans for poultry and 
brooder houses. Catalogue in 5 languages 6c 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
AS Box 532. Des Moines, Ia. 


WANTED. 


life. One gives relief. 
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A case of bad health that 
R‘I’P’A‘N’'S will not benefit. 

They banish pain and prolong 
Note the word R'I‘P*A*) 43 on | 
the package and accept no substitute. R°I-P*A‘N‘S, 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten am- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailec nd to | 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the REIPANS | 
EMICALCO., 


Telegraph Operators | 
WANTED 


From July 1 to Nov. 1 we placed 

116 men in the telegraph service. | 
In October we received 39 more | 
orders from railroads than we 
could fill. There has never been 
such a scarcity of operators as atthe present. We will 
teach you telegraphy quickly and start you in the 
service. Ours is the only telegraph school with rail- | 
road connections. Established 27 years. Expenses 

low. Illustrated Catalogue free. Please send for it. 


Bov SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


You can oy earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York. | 
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DON’T SEW ON BUTTONS! 
Bachelor’s Buttons made r ' 
with smproved Wash- \ | 
burne Patent Fasten- 
ers slip onina jiffy. Press 
a little lever —they hold 
like grim death, but don't 
injure the fabric. Instant 
ly released when desired. 
By mail, 10c. each <i 
cates logue showing colla 
buttons and other useful nove ities made 
with these fasteners, free on request. 
AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn 














Christmas Gifts. For 25c. stps. or silver,we will send eith- 


er of these Sterling Silver articles: Brooch, pair Link 
Buttons or Hat Pin (sterling top) ; alsoour 1900i lus. cata. 
of Diamonds, Gold Jewelry, Silverware, Cut Glass, Ete. 


Jaeckle Bros., Jewelers, Dept. G,655 Ocean Av., Jersey City, N.J, 
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ress repaid. 
Nrite for par- 
ticulars. W. G. 
BAKER (Dept. Y), 
Springfield, 
Mass. 
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sporting goods, musical instruments and many other 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of 
English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every pac 4 makes 50c worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will fefward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
When gou sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
_ opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders ta 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills, | 


A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 
2 BY fare not so con- 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
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Send 4 cents for Sage - 48 catalog. « 
Buekeye Inenh Co., Sp 
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Smith 
& Wesson * 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 


Springfield, Mass. 




















ing Powder, Spices, Extrac ts, etc. 
A Special Present 

CEN P.O. ee 

2 NEW YORK. 


to every customer and ergs 
SEND NO MONEY ! | 





paid. Particulars free 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
| 
Solid Oak, finely upholste red. 
small order for 






Spices, Extracts, Pee: | 
fumes, Soap, ete., will 
secure your choice: Morris 
Chair, Gold Watch, Camera 
and Outfit, Ladies’ Rattan 
Rocker, Ladies’ Roll Top 
Desk, Bicycles, ete. No money 
regutrse with your order. We 


a Prpress. Tilustrated Cata 
e Free. G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
194. Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 





: Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-I’lated | 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling | 
lg dozen Pac pane »s Of Bluine at 10c. each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and | 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyrequired. 


| Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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DIGEST ANY KIND 
OF FOOD KNOWN 
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are the highest type of time recorders. Over eight 
millions have been produced ys" She past third of a 
century since ‘* Elgins’’ » be. 


y 

Elgin watches are sold in all sizes by jewelers everywhere. 
An Elgin watch always has the wo 
the ks—fully guaranteed. 
who write, is of universal interest. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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The World’s doc OR 










*“Elgin’’ engraved on 
Our new booklet, free to all 

















Goop For LITTLE FOLKS 
ROY) canvy CATHARTIC 
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and good for their 
Fathers and Mothers. 
The perfect family 
Medicine. A pleasant | 
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SEND ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


and this WATCH will be sent to you for 





examination. It is a Ladies’ size, Stem 
wind, Hunting case watch with genuine 
Waltham movement gu ranteed. Raised Or- 
name nti ations, solid gold, tine. In the centre 
e J seta genuine I nond, Attached 
ch is a chain 48 inches long with 
Cieend ‘slide. We offer this 825.00 outfit for 
+ 87; watch, chain 4 plush box. We also offer 7 
entleman’ s size heavy gold double stock 5 
v altham watch of the famous “ROYAL” § 
gr: og. especially recommended by the W altham .. 
Co., for #15. These watches actually sell at s 
double this price in some retail stores. We are 
pestoctis willing that these should be examined 
vefore being paid for, and will send one or both 
to any address i s sent to guarantee express 


charges, which will be ‘deduc ted from the price. 
E’S J Ct40 Fulton St., New York City. 
TWO STORES: ( C1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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[HOPPER’S CAN OPENER} 


DOES PERFECT 
WORK 





Ra Wah hat 








LEAVES 
NO 
JAGGED 
EDGES @p 


SEND FOR IT IT TO DAY 


HOPPERS CAN OPENER 
25 ¢ FOR SAMPLE POSTPAID. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


ADDRESS, CHAS.S. HOPPER 


GERMANTOWN. PA. 
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HE YOUTH’s COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for git -are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning pone paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

»ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











SMALLPOX. 


LTHOUGH smallpox is 
classed among the in- 
fectious or contagious 
diseases,— since it is 
spread by communica- 
tion from the sick to the 
well, no one ever taking 
it who has not been 
exposed in some way,—it is not always possible 
to say how the exposure occurred ; for the poison 
of the disease retains its activity for an indefinite 
period, and may be transported long distances in 
articles, such as clothes, toys, books, and so 
forth, which have been in contact with the sick. 

The attack begins suddenly, in from a few days 
to two weeks after exposure, with a chill and 
severe pains in the lower part of the back, and 
usually also at the pit of the stomach. Often, too, 
there are sharp rheumatic pains in the arms and 
legs; the sufferer complains of violent headache, 
a distaste for food, and nausea, and is bathed in 
a profuse perspiration. 

High fever comes on, the pulse beats forcibly 
and rapidly, the breathing is quick, the tongue 
heavily coated, the breath foul; there is extreme 
prostration; drowsiness or mind-wandering may 
occur, and in a word the patient is terribly ill. 
There are few diseases that seize their victims so 
suddenly and so violently as smallpox. 

Children frequently have convulsions at the 
beginning of the attack. After about two days 
the fever moderates and then the rash appears, 
coming out first on the forehead and travelling 
downward, involving in succession the neck, the 
arms,—being usually thickest about the wrists,— 
the body, and finally the lower extremities. 

The eruption begins as little specks; these are 
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her. She broke away from it, rose to the surface 
and struck out for the shore, only a few yards 
distant. ; 

The alligator returned to the charge, this time 
seizing the girl by the fleshy part of the side, 
between the ribs and the hip. But she struggled 
again, and once more managed to free herself, at 
the same time springing toward the shore. This 
time the alligator did not get its jaws upon her, 
although it followed her until she was safe on dry 
land. 

Although the girl had two very ugly wounds to 
show for her encounter, her hurts are not of a 
mortal character. She describes the alligator as 
not being of the largest size, but only about five 
feet in length. 


VERY WET. 


There is a certain amount of comfort in living 
at a place where you can tell to a nicety just when 
to expect a shower. This is the case at Panama, 
where—so says the Churchman—a shower may be 
looked for every day at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


This is the rule all through the rainy season. 
The morning is clear and the evening, after six 
o’clock, is delightful, and except from three to six 
nobody ever thinks of carrying an umbrella. 

Not so at Colon, only forty-seven miles away. 
There it rains all the time during the rainy season, 
and it never rains but it pours. Water comes 
down by the bucketful. At Panama the annual 
rainfall is in the neighborhood of nine feet, while 
that of Colon is twenty-one feet, and it all comes 
in five months—an average of four feet a month. 

It is eyonet e | said of Colon that there it 
takes the people all the rest of the year, after the 
rainy season, to get dry. 

In the dry season the heat is intense, the 
mercury ranging from eighty to ninety degrees, 
day and night. There is little difference in the 
temperature after dark, but it is possible to adapt 
one’s self to the conditions of the place, and 
there is a certain fascination about it that, in the 
= of some people, seems to make up for the 

eat. 


QUICKLY SETTLED. 


The mayor of a Western city is said to havea 
neat and expeditious method of attending to 
complaints, which is leading to a wholesome 
regard to the laws of health and cleanliness 
among his people. 


A mnarketman was brought before him under a 
charge of depositing filth in the city streets. The 
— “Not guilty,” upon which the follow- 
ing dialogue took place between the mayor and 
the chief witness for the prosecution. 

“Officer, what did the defendant do?” asked the 
mayor. 

“Threw rotten epes into the street, your honor.” 

“How many did you see him throw into the 
street?” 

“One, your honor.” 

“Tf he’d had two hundred would he have thrown 
them into the street?” 

“T think he would, your honor.” 

“That shows the intent to violate the ordi- 
nance,” said the mayor, briskly. “Ten dollars 
and costs.” 


BOBBY’S CHOICE. 


Of a Brooklyn mother, whose grown-up sons 
declare that she wants to “boss’’ them just as if 
they were children,—although she vows she 
merely wishes to advise and guide them, —the 
New York Tribune tells this story: 


At dinner the other night a — meat pie and 
a small roast duck were brought on together. 
The duck was intended for the father principally. 
The boys were fond of duck, their mother weil 
knew, but it would not make a mouthful apiece 
for them; so, addressing the boy who sat nearest 
her, she said, ““Which will you have, Bobby, duck 
or pie?” and at once began cutting the pie. 

“Duck!” said Bobby, promptly. 

“No, Bobby,” answered his mother cheerfully. 
“You can’t have duck, dear. Take your choice, 
my a take your choice—but you can’t have 

uck!”’ 





succeeded by pimples, and these in turn are fol- 
lowed by vesicles or little elevations of the epi- 
dermis, about the size of a split pea, filled with a 
straw-colored fluid, which later becomes cloudy 
or milky. About a week after the beginning of the | 
disease these vesicles become yellow, the fluid | 
within turning into pus, and at the same time a | 
dimple appears at the tip of each one. This | 
dimpling, or umbilication as it is called, is very 
characteristic of the smallpox eruption. 

The fever now comes back, and the disease is 
at its height from the tenth to the thirteenth day, 
after which the eruption begins to dry and form | 
crusts which have an overpowering and disagree- | 
able odor. These fall off after a time, leaving a 
red surface, on which are seen the “pockmarks” 
which are the permanent scars of the eruption. 
After the crusts fall the skin begins to peel, 
coming away in flakes or branny scales. 

This is a description of an ordinary, severe case 
of smallpox, but there are all gradations of the | 
disease from a mild varioloid, in which the patient 
hardly feels ill, and may have but one or two | 
spots of eruption, to the form in which the erup- | 
tion is so thick that it runs together into one mass | 
of disgusting scabs and crusts stained with blood. | 





——o- — 
| 
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A GIRL AND AN ALLIGATOR. 
Near Lakeland, Florida, where United States | 
troops were encamped in the summer of 1898, | 
there is a fine lake called Lake Gibson. The | 
soldiers often bathed in it, regardless of the fact 
that it contains alligators; and the saurians, being 
cowards, afraid to attack a man, let the soldiers 
alone. } 


But it was different with the case of a young | 


girl who recently went bathing in Lake Gibson. | 
This girl, who is fourteen years old and whose | 
mother, Mrs. Fields, lives near the lake, could | 
not resist the temptation to jump off the wharf | 
one summer day in 1899, to take a swim. | 

She had scarcely touched the water when her | 
leg was seized by an alligator. The creature, | 
which the girl could clearly see in the water, | 
seized her between the knee and the ankle and | 
instantly pulled her under the surface. | 

The girl thought herself gone, but she did not 
give up. On the contrary, she struggled with such | 
activity that the alligator was unable to hold | 





RADICAL CURE. 


In the public schools of some cities measures 
are taken, by presumably competent officials, to 
test the children’s eyesight, upon the assumption 
—often too well founded—that the parents are not 
sufficiently watchful in that important particular. 


A little boy came home one day, soon after the 
fall term of school had opened, with the following 
note, duly signed by the principal: 

_ “Mr. Judkins: Dear Sir—It becomes pay duty to 

inform ee that your son shows decided indica- 

tions of astigmatism, and his case is one that 
should be attended to without delay.” 

é he father sent the following auswer the next 
ay: 
OMe. Kershaw: Dear owe it out of him. 

“Yours truly, Hiram Judkins.” 


READY ANSWER. 


Everything possible, of course, is named for 
Admiral Dewey in these days. There are 
“Dewey” hats, “Dewey” shoes, collars, neckties, 
articles of furniture, cigars, and so forth, to an 
endless extent, and even certain dishes at restau- 
rants are named in his honor. 


A guest at a lunch-counter on the day the 
admiral landed at New York observed “Dewey 
cakes” on the bill of fare and called for some. 

“Waiter,” he said, after he had tasted them, 
“are these your Dewey cakes?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“They taste very much like the ‘General — 
cakes’ I got here not long ago.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the waiter. ‘‘They’ve got 
lots more ginger in them.” 


NEEDED A HAIR-CUT. 


Short sight is not tolerated ina common soldier, 
but sometimes it is necessary to tolerate it in an 
officer. Furthermore, there are many short- 
sighted officers who are unwilling to wear glasses. 


Such an one was a certain captain in the British 
army of whom a story is told in an eS poner. 

During a kit inspection a mop had been left 
proppe with the head uppermost against a spare 

ed cot. The — a. captain entered and 

en he — his fingers. 

‘Color-sergeant!” he exclaimed. 

“Ves, sir,” said the sergeant, saluting. 

“See that that man has his hair cut immedi- 
ately!” said the captain, pointing at the mop. 


glanced at the mop. 








COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


Zim, ENGINEERING, 


[SPARE ‘law * Courses in Civil, Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering at home 
without interrupting other 
work, with slight expense, 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
}. practical engineers, gradu- 
ates of the leading Universities. 
eerens are conferred, of C. E. ; 
ec: 


. » an . . 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
‘at. ce . (ine.), 

23-67 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


Little One's Xmas. 
=) Beautiful Set of 
Angora Furs, 


Consisting of Collar and Muff, 
made in an excellent manner 
fromthe finest gradeof Angora 
Fur, both elegantly finished 
and satin lined throughout. 
The Mug is of the very lat- 
est butterfly design, has satin 
neck-ribbon ; it is beautifully 
trimmed with a miniature head 
and white satin ribbon bow, 
and has a very dainty gold- 
lated purse set in the top. 
This isa = offer and an 
exceptional bargain. 


Price only $3.50. 


We are also offering some 
unequalled values in chil- 
dren’s Lamb and Angora Fur 
Sets at $2.50 and $1.50. 

Money refunded for the ask- 
ing if you_are not perfectl 
satisfied. Write for our ad- 
vance 1900 Family Wearing 
Apparel Catalogue A, just out, 
100 pages of new and effective 
styles. Itis free. 


CHAS. PATTERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
REFERENCE: Any Bank in Cleveland. 
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Brass Band 


Instruments. Drums, Uniforms 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations. FREE; it gives Mu- 
sie and Instructions for New Bands, 

LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adame 8t.. CHICAGO. 


250. a Pair. 
6 Pairs $1.50. 





















Thousands of live 
up-to-date dealers 
are selling the 













Our 
ponte 
‘atalo 
is FREE. 
Shows 
over 80 
styles 
and 
ee f la color- 
very pair sol¢ ings. 
of these famous " 
goods are guar- 
anteed to retain 
their shape and 
color until worn out. 
The wearing quali- 
ties of the Shawknit 
stockings are not 
equalled by any other 
stocking made. 
2s 0 —Light Cardinal. 
2s 1 —Dark Cardinal. 
19s 9 —Snow Black. 
“The best black made 
38 8d—Navy Blue. 
3s 81 —Cadet Blue. 
383 —Natural Egyp- 
tiun. Free from dye. 
Ask your Dealer for them. 
If not obtainable there, we will send them, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Specify size, color, and style 
number when ordering. Sizes 9 to 11\. 
25 cents a Pair. 6 Pairs ®1.50. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St, Lowell, Mass. 








has found the Old Organ- 


ist seated at his .. . 


KS TEY 


Many an Estey Organ 
which has given voice to 
the Christmas carols for 
twenty-five years is found 
tuneful to-day. Many a 
home will have a new 
Estey for Christmas. 

Will yours ? 


Send 2 cents for Catalogue of new 
Home and Chapel styles. 


Many a Christmas 





COPYRIGHTED, ESTEY ORGAN CO. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“The Old Organist.” 














EDSON E. DEWEY, 
Pres. Colonial Pen Co., Boston, 
after whom.the Pen is named. 








he Dewey Fountain Pen requires no 
—no taking hold of gold pen. You provide one | 
thing oniy — good ink —and then you induce it | 
torun up into the empty reservoir. The Dewey 
No * flooding ” when ink supply is low, as the 


prevents expansion from heat. 


Dewey’s Fountain Pen is 





Guaranteed Unconditionally. 





Made from the best hard rubber, beautifull 
finished, fitted with Jarge gold pens warrante 
14-Karat, and of the finest workmanship. Any 
point to suit any hand. Low prices within the 


fortable writing implement made. Prompt 


refund if not satisfactory. 


which is filled ( 
—— dipping the gold pen into ink. The sac 
is g for years, and a new one costs but 15 cts. 


No Screw-Joint to Loosen or Break. 





Revolution in Fountain Pens! 


A New and Unique Pen from the Factory of 


A. A. Waterman & Co. 


Boston, Mass., whose name as Makers of “Modern” 
Pens is a guaranty of superiority. 


Millions of users of Fountain Pens having the old 
form of ink-joint under the finger grasp, and a 
reservoir that invites untidiness, have complained 
for years. With the coming of DEWEY’S PERFECT 
PEN the old pens are doomed! 


ink allen there is no wet joint to touch in filling Prices of Our Leading Styles: 
Complete Pens in Plain Holders, Black or Mottled. 
Pen writes instantly on touching the paper. | No. 31, $2.00. 
air-chamber surrounding the ink reservoir | No. 41, 


If not satisfactory afier 30 days’ trial, 


Special Offer 


If you cannot obtain DEWEY’'S PENS, made 
reach of every one for the best and most com- | by A. A. Waterman & Co., from any local 
! dealer, mention the fact when ordering, and 
The illustration shows the mk sac reservoir, | for this service we will allow 25 % discount 
after expelling the air) by | on one pen only; otherwise full prices. Ad- 
dress the makers, or the sole selling agents, 


COLONIAL PEN CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Caution.—Note on every genuine Pen the initials ‘‘ A. A.’’ before the name WATERMAN. 












S.A3M30 


No. 51, $3.00. 
2.50. No. 61, 3.75. 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 


money refunded on receipt of pen. 








Noid t323443d 


To Introduce More Widely. 


Soft Rubber Collapsible Ink Sac. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Companion’s Contest for Ama- 
teur Photographers closed October 2d, about 
ten thousand photographs, taken since October 
1, 1898, having been submitted. Our readers 
have already learned that the first prize in the 
Men’s Class was won by Mr. Edgar Felloes, of 
Portland, Oregon, who also won the grand prize 
of a solid silver vase which was given for “the 
best single set of photographs in the entire 
collection.” Mr. Felloes submitted five masterly 
pictures. Oneof these, ““A Highland Shepherd,” 
is reproduced—the exact size of the photograph 
itself—on our front cover page. 

All the photographs offered in competition are 
now on exhibition on the fifth floor of the Com- 
panion building, and persons interested in 
amateur photography are cordially invited to 
examine them. Students of the chief prize 
winner’s work may like to know that Mr. Felloes 
was born in Singapore, East India, of English 
parentage, and when a child was sent to England 
to be educated. He was entered as a pupil in 
the South Kensington Art Schools, and after a 
course of training there found occupation as a 
designer in a stained-glass factory, devoting 
himself to church decoration. Ten years ago 
he came to this country, and here he began 
newspaper work as staff artist of the Morn- 
ing Oregonian, a position which he still 
holds. 

For the last four years Mr. Felloes has devoted 
all his leisure to amateur photography. Many 
readers will remember the series, including the 
remarkable photograph of Joaquin Miller, with 
which he took the third prize in the Companion’s 
competition of 1897. No one who is familiar 
with his productions will wonder that, in the 
eleven competitions he has entered during these 
four years, he has won nine prizes. 


Coon cats are not expected to be anything 
more than ornamental, yet an incident reported 
from Farmington, Maine, seems to show that 
some of these feline aristocrats are as capable of 
athletic feats as any working-class cat. It 
appears that some pigeons alighted in the street 
in front of the shop where the Farmington cat 
condescends to stay. Feeling themselves safe, 
they probably made insulting remarks about him 
—until the cat jumped from the sidewalk and 
landed fair on the back of one of the birds. 
Several persons witnessed the performance, and 
measuring the distance, found that he had 
cleared more than twenty-two feet! Darby, of | 
England, who holds the professional record for a | 
standing broad jump,—fourteen feet and nine | 
inches,—will doubtless wish he knew how the | 
cat did it. 
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They talk of gold-mines, these days, up | 
in Hinsdale,—a town in Berkshire county, Mas- | 
sachusetts,—but really, so long as the fern and | 
evergreen industry holds out, Hinsdale has not | 
much need of gold-mines. The Springfield | 
Republican’s correspondent tells of a farmer 
who came to town with a load of ferns, repre- 
senting a week’s work of his family, and went 
home with a hundred and forty dollars in his 
pocket. A Hinsdale firm recently filled, within 
forty-eight hours, a Chicago order for a million 
ferns. What with the regular autumn market 
and the Christmas demand for “green stuff,” 
Hinsdale is now a busy and a prosperous place. 
But the school committee is anxious and 
unhappy, and it is rumored that, in order to keep 
the school going, it may become necessary to 
fasten bear-traps to the legs of the boys and girls 
who want to be out gathering ferns and making 
money. 


Signor Foli, the celebrated basso, who died 
not long ago, was a New Englander by adoption, 
and, to his credit be it spoken, never forgot it. 
His real name was Allan James Foley, and he 
was born in Tipperary, Ireland. The family 
came to this country when Allan was a boy, and 
he learned the carpenter’s trade and was working 


at it in Hartford when the organist of the Centre | | 


Church chanced to hear him sing. 

Then Foley’s future was assured. The Centre 
Church and various prominent citizens took up 
the lad,—this was forty or more years ago,—and 
gave him the best musical education the world 
afforded. In 1862 he made his début in Catania, 
Italy. His successes since then in amen) concert 
and oratorio are matters of record. 

All the honors that were heaped upon him did 
not cause Signor Foli to forget his old home and 
his former patrons and friends. As often as he 
could he visited Hartford, and at every visit he 
sang in the Centre Church. Nor was he ever 
chary of publicly admitting the obligation he 
owed to the Hartford people. He realized that 
the falsest kind of “false pride” is that which 
prompts a successful man to conceal his obscure 
beginning and kick over the ladders by which he 
has climbed. 
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FU RS of all kinds dyed and made into leading | 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
H. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LEARN TO DRAW 
BY MAIL 





OME instruction in 

drawing for newspapers 

and magazines by successful 

illustrators. Requires spare 

time only. Adapted to old, 

fours: men and women, 

ginners and advanced stu- 

—. No such practical in- 

ruction given elsewhere. 

Highly profitable. Full ‘ermatiee, free. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OP 
ILLUSTRATING, 
114 West 34th Street, New York. 








Heat 
Your 
House 


witha ° 


what it wi 


DIGHTON. 


DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 














5 Rooms... . $75 
7 Rooms .... 95 
9 Rooms... . 110 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 


Etc., 
ALL COMPLE 


TE. 





Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Every Part Warranted. 


FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 
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All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 





One little powder on my = and in five 
pinstes my headache is a thing of the 
Re KS re of Dept. of Tray 

“ Review of Reviews. 


NERVEASE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. 





ast. 


ORORORO ROBO RS CHOCO OHOCHO) OHCHCROHOROHOHO) ORCHOROS 
“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


With a box of Werveose headache powders 





Price 25 Cents. 


NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 


















HoUSEWI 


THE DINNE 
TERR 


OAVES L LABOR 
SAVES WORRY. 





FOR THE “lags 
HOSTESS WHO OWNS AAitiee 


OF LABOR SAVING 
EVICES << 


\ Easy FOR THE 


FE 
R HASNO 


U MPANY DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE 


32-38 [JNION 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS BOSTON, 
Wk HEATERS fo STEAM, HOT WATER#SWARM AIR & FULLY GUARANTEED. 









Te 
ASS. 
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DEERFOOT FARM C , 


CLEANLINESS 29 Bromfield 8t., Boston 
Wi 1 de 
have made our products anentvoduetars order of 20 Ibs 
FAMOUS. 


Made of 


DEERFOOT FARM 
SAUSAGES: 


Little Pigs 





Sold by the best trade throughout New 

England, as is also our 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, —— AND PUT 
UP 


IN 1-lb. AND 2-lb. BOXE 


liver, express 


fou h st Mass 
6 Laigh 





it St., New York City. 


aid, to any Grocer or Provision Dealer 
.of Sausage or Bacon at our best prices. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PRICE-LIST. 








ITl. 


Nice, sweet, ground Beef Scraps, $2.00 per 


EN 








} 
H 100 ibs. Also O. K. Animal Food, Oyster 
FOOD. Shells, Bone Meal, Steamed Meat, ete. 
Send for Cata. C. A. Bartlett, Worcester, Mass 
Per ere ret er ere ar Prana 
* 
« 
* 
: Minute Gelatine } 
| : dissolves at once in 
« BOLLING VATER 
2 or MILK, and is 
é ready for imme- 
s diate use. ivery 
- 


18¢c. package makes 
four quarts of 


1 Clear, 
| Firm 
Jelly. 


Order of Your Grocer. 
Receipt Book and Samples of _ 








“Minute” 
Gelatine and Tapioca sent for 2-ct. sta 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, ORANGE, ‘ase. 
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| Baby’s Clothes 
Will Now Fit Dolly. 


Our life size French 
Doll, 
(absolutely indestruc- 
tible), 











21-2 feet high 


is a delightful 
and beautiful 
present. 
love 


Xmas 
All children 
tig Dolls, but 
what will they say to 
a life sizeone? This 
doll is as large as a 
child two .or three 
years old, so that 
baby’s clothes will fit 
dolly perfectly. As 
an advertisement 
introduce our Cook’s 
Flaked Rice into every 


home, as an ideal chil- 


to 





vy. 
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dren’s food, we are 
giving this doll abso- 
lutely free as an Xmas 
present. 

To get this doll, send us your name and 
address plainly written, together with ten 
cents to cover cost of mailing, and one 
coupon that is to be found in every pack- 


age of Cook's Flaked Rice. 
first-class grocers.) Address, 


Cook’s Flaked Rice Co., 


14 Main Si., MATAWAN, N. J. 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION’S 


Fourth 
Annual Exhibition 
of Amateur 
Photographs 


(Sold by all 























Comprising nine thousand eight hun- 
dred examples taken during 1899, is 
now open, and the public is cordially 
invited to attend. 


Open daily, 9 to 4. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
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Chair, Ladies’ Gold Wat 


RILBY POLISHB 





Men’s 


Liquid Shoe Polish. 


Women’s 
Children’s 


Of All Colors and Kinds. 
The Standard of the World. 


Price 25 cents. 


Shoes 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


Toinduce you to show 


Trilby Polish to your 
friends we will give you 


for selling $10 case 
Trilby this full dec- 
orated Dinner Set 

of sixty pieces. || 


Imported, rich, 
handsome. Also 
Mahogany Writ- 


ing Desk, Morris 
ch and Chatelaine. 


You can get one of these high-class presents 
by a few hours’ work among your friends. 


Send for Premium List-—FREE. 


GOODRICH POLISH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Premium Office, 50 State Street, Boston. 





Value $12.00. 


Free for selling $3.00 box Trilby this Leather Snap-Shot Camera. 
Gold Bracelet, Football, Watch and many other premiums. 


Worth $3.00. 







Also 
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Hale’s 
Compound Quinine 


FOR THE HAIR. 


out. Relieves 
alp. Makes new 


Cures dandruff. Stops hair fallin 
itching. Cures Eczema of the Sca 
hair grow on bald spots. 


SMALL BOTTLE FREE. 


The H. R. HALE Co.: Will you please send me 
8 bottles he apes Quinine ? I have never 
any a prevent ou 
the above —— on. You are welcome to 
use my testimony Pug 1 wish 

SREWSTER, Vineland, N. J. 
Sold B, - pwede and hair-dressers. 50c. a 
t Sent by mail on veonpt of 
price Uf you can’t get it. 

THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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There is ONE REASON and one reason ONLY why 


RICHMOND RANGES 


have made such great strides in popularity the last few years. It is not accounted for by the 
ornamentation which costs not one cent more than an ugly design and does not make one range 
better than another (in this respect, however, permit us to say we defy comparison). Nor do longer 
legs or more nickel work enhance the value of the range for the purposes for which it is built. 
No. But a Richmond Bakes to Perfection! Assuredly “A consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” What is more essential? Write for further particulars to 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, NORWICH, CONN. 
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a RUBBER GOODS 
1| Make Practical Christmas Gifts. 


Why not give a practical, every-day comfort, instead of holiday gewgaws, of no 
worth orcredit to the giver? There is not a Tyrian article made but what gives protec- 
tion or comfort to the user. Every article is made to sustain our reputation of 40 years. 




















































Just at this “trying” season our Tyrian The Tyrian Air Cushions are soft, light 
Hot-Water Bottles are in great demand. They and pliable. When inflated, they give the trav- 
do make life so comfortable, and save doctors’ eller or invalid a comfort that nothing else 
bills. Better for a cold than any cold remedy. can give. 


Why not buy the Tyrian Combination Tyrian Nursery Sheeting, a useful and 


Hot-Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe ? often very necessary article for the nursery or 
They are necessities in every home. Our latest sick-chamber. In four widths, 27, 36, 45 and 54 


improvement on this is the addition of the inches, and sold by the running yard. 









































*“‘Globe-Spray” pipe, which actually doubles an Atomizers, for catarrhal, throat 
its value. troubles and toilet purposes, are invaluable. 

Tyrian Excel Nipple is what baby should Plant Sprinklers sprinkle your 

have. It cannot collapse; is the easiest to keep plants under the leaves, do not injure them, 









clean ; prevents colic and sickness. and do it without soiling anything else near. 





We have mentioned only a few of our large variety of guaranteed Rubber Goods. 
Your druggist can show you the full line. If he hasn’t them, write us, and we’ll send 
you the address of your nearest druggist handling them. 


THE TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 



















































